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The GIST of IT— 


«¢§ TICK it out—we’re all with you,” said 

the men of Sing Sing when they gave 
Warden Osborne a rousing “welcome home” 
from vacation. Page 529. 


T seventy-one years of age Catherine 
Breshkovsky, “grandmother of the 
Russian revolution,” faces the hardest ban- 
ishment of her career. Bulune, her place 
of exile, consists of fifteen Yakut Indian 
huts, a post of Cossacks, a Russian church 
and a few fur traders. Page 529. 


HIS is no day for civic despair, when 

Pittsburgh “kids” can make a park on a 
dingy hillside alongside a steel mill. “Jit- 
ney Park” they decided to name it. Page 
531. 


HE immigration conference at the Pana- 

ma Pacific Exposition was a “melting 
pot of ideas,” with restrictionists, free port 
advocates, Jews, Gentiles, Japanese, Chin- 
ese, college professors, immigration officials 
and business men all contributing their 
views. Page 528. 


‘TUBERCULOUS parents who endanger 
their children are guilty of improper 

guardianship, according to a decision by the 

Brooklyn Children’s Court. Page 528. 


BONA FIDE deaf people—85,000 of them 
throughout the country—are trying to 
curb fakers who falsely represent them- 


selves as physically defective, says Francis / 


P. Gibson, secretary of the National Fra- 
ternal Society of the Deaf. Page 534. 


CITY expenditures exceeded income by 

$1,000 a day in Birmingham, Ala., said 
the City Fathers when they abolished nearly 
all the social service activities of the mu- 
nicipality. Public spirited citizens are try- 
ing to save what they can by volunteer 
work to fill the gap. Page 530. 


[F you found the newspapers in Philadel- 

phia, New York and Boston printed in 
utterly strange sorts of type—so that you 
couldn’t read them, you might imagine the 
confusion which the blind have with the 
different systems of raised type. The con- 
ference of the American Association of 
Workers for the Blind has at last adopted 
a uniform “standard dot™ system. Page 
533. 


ESPITE Mr. Barnes and his political 

philosophy 150 years behind the times, 

the New York state constitution makers 

adopted progressive labor provisions, Page 
538. 


HOLLAND'S hospitality to combafants 

swept upon Dutch soil extends even to 
self government in some camps. Belgian, 
German and English soldiers occupy them- 
selves with everything from jack-knife 
whittling to astronomy. One crowd of 
English “Tommies” amused themselves and 
the local populace by producing a theatrical 
performance which they called “Timber 
Town Follies.” Page 535. 
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\ i J RECKAGE OF THE FOURTH 

OF JULY 

Lest THE WRECKAGE of Fourth 
of July be overlooked amid congratula- 
tions for “safe and sane fourths” the 
American Medical Association has sum- 
marized for thirteen consecutive years 
deaths and injuries resulting from the 
holiday celebrations. Since the data is 
carefully prepared, allowing towns and 
cities ample time to return their lists of 
casualties, the 1915 report has only now 
been made public. 

The total number of deaths is 30, a 
drop of ten from last year, of two from 
1913. There has been a steady decline 
since 1903 when the statistics were 
first collected. The number of deaths 
from tetanus has gradually diminished 
each year until only one, caused by a 
blank cartridge, is outstanding against 
1915. Causes of the other deaths are: 
firearms; explosions of powder, bombs 
or torpedos; cannon; and various forms 
of fireworks. 

“The most serious fact presented this 
year,’ comments the Journal of The 
American Medical Association, “is that 
eleven persons, mostly little girls or 
small children, were burned to death by 
fire from fireworks, most cases being 
caused by the supposedly ‘harmless’ 
varieties.” 

There were 1,135 non-fatal injuries 


this year — 331 
less, © than. last 
year, but four 
more than in 
1913, and 188 
more than in 


1912. One person 
was totally blind- 
ed this year, 11 
persons lost one 
eye each, 5 lost 
less, arms or 
hands, and 35 lost 
One or more fin- 
gers. 

New York had 
272 castalties 
this year, the 
darkest blot on 
the register—in 
fact, the state 
shows an annual 


in Belgium.” 


hostile armies. 


out its plea—— 
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increase in the number of casualties 
since 1912. Pennsylvania holds the black- 
est record, with 283 injuries. Marked 
increases over last year are reported 
for California, Massachusetts, Minne- 
sota and West Virginia. 

Although the gross decrease since 
1913 in deaths and injuries is gratifying, 
the American Medical Association 
points out that any relaxation of effort 
means more casualty statistics in the an- 
nual summary. The association insists 
that the responsibility clearly rests with 
city governments, since “the employment 
of death-dealing methods of celebration 
is subject to their regulation.” 


Copyright 1915, H, B. Lyman 


FOR POLISH RELIEF 


ae and Hulka are two Polish refugees who seek adoption by American chil- 

dren that they may aid the homeless, starving waifs of Poland. These dolls 
and a score of others in quaint peasant costume were designed by Polish artists, 
brought to America by Madame Helen Paderewski, wife of the pianist and com- 
poser, and are now on sale by the National American Committee of the Polish 
Victims Relief Fund, Aeolian Building, New York. 

The American Committee co-operates with the General Committee for Polish 
Relief at Lausanne, Switzerland, which is trying to awake for helpless Poland 
generosity like that aroused for Belgium. 

“Conditions in Poland,” states the committee, “are much worse than the worst 


Russian and German armies sweeping backward and forward over Polish soil, 
have trod under foot every vestige of civilization. 
and children, peasants and workmen, have been driven from smoking homes to 
hide in woods or hollows, subsisting on roots and the bark of trees. 
men have been killed by the hundred thousands fighting a fratricidal combat in 


Faced with this awful desolation the general committee for Polish Relief, with 
Henry Sienkiewicz, president, and Ignace J. Paderewski, vice-president, is sending 


“Some bread for Polish women and children! 
Some seed for the Polish farmers!” 


Fully eleven millions of women 


MAIMED SOLDIERS 


Ir IS ESTIMATED there are two 
million of mutilated men, soldiers of 
the European conflict. The crippling 
of men for their whole lives is still go- 
ing on. These men come from all 
walks of life and are of all the ages 
when men are usually workers. Some 
are men who work with their brains 
chiefly, men of different professions; 
others——many, many more,—are men 
who work principally with their hands. 
The former will probably be able to ad- 
just their lives to their mutilated 
bodies. The latter will need aid to start 
them on the new road toward earning 
a living. 

Realizing this, some of the foremost 
educators in the leading warring na- 
tions are studying this subject. They 
have asked the help of F. B. Gilbreth of 
Providence, an expert in motion and 
time study, with the hope that through 
investigations, the efficiency of partial- 
ly disabled men might be increased and 
employment secured at wages greater 
than they could otherwise command; 
while the actual cost of the product 
might be decreased. 

On August 13, the Summer School 
of Scientific Management devoted a ses- 
sion to the consideration of this prob- 
The school is conducted each sum- 
mer by Mr. Gil- 
brethseand —71s 
attended by pro- 
fessors of engi- 
neering, psychol- 
ogy, business 
ad ministration ; 
by surgeons, 
managers and 
superintendents. 

As a result of 
the meeting, it 
was deemed ad- 


Po sammen® THE FUTURES OF 


lem. 


visable to con- 
The young tinue the move- 
ment upon the 


following lines: 


Preparation of 
a bibliography of 


articles on the 
subject already 
in print and the 
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proper indexing of the same. 

Listing the different trades with the 
various kinds of work in each, for de- 
tailed study. 

A division of the work of trades into 
groups of those involving similar or 
kindred movements of the same parts of 
the anatomy. 

Obtaining more records of individual 
cases of the work men have done for 
a living, when they have been seriously 
injured. 

A study of the motions used in such 
cases, showing how the work was done. 


Obviously, the first thing which 
maimed men need is to be given en- 
couragement that their lives are not 
necessarily useless; that they can still 
have work which they can do and do 
well. They have been subject to a 
severe shock, not only the. shock of the 
battle and of the wound, but also the 
shock of realizing that their maimed 
condition means a burden and a handi- 
cap for all their life. 

A number of instances were 
tioned of maimed men who, with their 
one arm, had become dexterous in their 
old trade; of others who had acquired 
new occupations in which they did 
well, or who had even developed a 
latent talent or genius for tasks of a 
higher grade than they had previously 
attempted, many changing from manual 
workers to professional workers. The 
method will be adopted of training 
teachers, perhaps themselves maimed 
men, in the needful efficient motions as 
determined by motion study methods. 
These teachers will then instruct the 
maimed workers. The results obtained 
from these researches should be pub- 
lished in book form and made available 
to all in public libraries in this and 
other countries. 

By motion-study is meant a system of 
motion-pictures devised by Mr. Gilbreth, 
which photograph a workman actually 
at work. An electric light is fastened 
to that part of the body specially en- 
gaged in the task; this is shut off at 
short intervals, thus introducing the 
time element into the picture. A clock, 
reading to one-three hundredth of a sec- 
ond, regulates the process. A perman- 
ent record is in this way secured for 
study and comparison. 

Application of this theory is described 
more or less fully in Mr. Gilbreth’s 
books, A Primer of Scientific Manage- 
ment, Motion Study, and A Brick-lay- 
ing System. 

Although a great and sudden demand 
is brought about by the horrible effects 
of the war in Europe, there is immedi- 
ate need also for just such aid for our 
own citizens in this country. 

The number of accidents in the 
United States has been greatly reduced 
in the past few years, by the Safety 
First movement, but some maiming of 
men and women is bound to occur. In 
the aggregate for the whole country 
the number will be large. It should be 
the duty of all Safety First organiza- 


men- 


tions to handle also all cases of maimed 
persons occurring in their jurisdiction, 
to place them in positions. suitable. for 
them and to have them taught the prop- 
er motions for the new work and new 
conditions of the worker. 

In securing records of the work of 
maimed men, manufacturers and others 
are requested to report individual cases 
directly to the Summer School of Scien- 
tific Management, 77 Brown street, 
Providence, R. I. 

Anyone who can present a case for 
record, is asked to do so even if it seems 
simple and trivial, for it is felt that any 
case may prove suggestive. 


AN FRANCISCO CONGRESS ON 
IMMIGRATION 


AMONG THE sixty-two congresses 
directed during the week of August 8- 
14 by the Panama Pacific Exposition of- 
ficials in and around San Francisco, was 
the International Immigration Congress. 
Two hundred and fifty delegates attend- 
ed this meeting which was planned and 
carried out jointly by the American So- 
ciological Society and the Committee of 
One Hundred of the Federal Council of 
Churches in America.: 

Restrictionists, free port advocates, 
Jews, Japanese, Chinese, college profes- 
sors, churchmen, immigration officials 
and business men contributed their views 
and analyses to this melting-pot of ideas, 
writes Frank B. Lenz, immigration sec- 
retary of the San Francisco Y. M. C. 
mNG 

In this part of America where Japan- 
ese and Chinese colonists are most 
numerous, the question of Asiatic im- 
migration was naturally uppermost. Dr. 
H. A. Millis of the University of Kan- 
sas declared that the present “gentle- 
man’s agreement” governing Japanese 
immigration is “illogical, unjust and an 
affront to Japan.” However, he believes 
that since with a large immigration, as- 
similation is impossible, there should be 
some restrictions to immigration. He 
advocated, therefore, a non-discrimin- 
atory policy toward all foreigners com- 
ing to our shores. 

Mr. N. S. Inui, secretary of the 
Japan Society of America, was convin- 
ced that the Japanese question was one 
of education, not of immigration. “It 
is only in non-essentials,” he said, “that 
the Japanese differ from the Americans. 
The difference is in customs and habits, 
not in ideals and morals.” 

Mr. Kee Owyang, exposition commis- 
sioner from China and former consul 
at San Francisco, denounced the Chinese 
exclusion law as unjust, and expressed 
hope that the law would be altered to 
read as a restriction law. He declared 
that it inflicts tremendous hardships, 
not so much on the coolies, against 
whom it is supposed to be directed, as 
against the exempt class of Chinese 
students, merchants, travelers, teachers 
and even officials, whom it brings un- 
der the stigma of belonging to the coolie 
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race. 

The needs and methods of assimilat- 
ing immigrants were considered by vari- 
ous speakers. Dr. Kate Waller Barrett, 
special agent of the United States Im- 
migration Service recommended that 
every state in the Union follows Cali- 
fornia’s example in passing a bill pro- 
viding teachers to visit alien homes. 
Rev. E. J. Hanna, archbishop of San 
Francisco, asserted that the church- 
should teach citizenship in lumber: and- 
mining camps as well as in the tene-~ 
ments, by developing in the immiecate 
qualities of justice, honesty and sincer- 
ity. Simon Lubin, of the state Immigra- 
tion and Housing Commission, advo- 
cated agricultural co-operation and rural _ 
credits as an aid in bettering the im- 
migrants condition. 

Observations and prophesies vecardll 
ing the effect of the war on immigration | 
were made by a few speakers. Senator 
Walter S. Davis, from Washington, 
pointed out that not a single immigrant 
ship has yet arrived through the Pana- 
ma Canal owing to the European war. 
When the tide of immigration does come - 
to the Pacific coast, he urged that it be™ 
diverted away from cities to the land. 
David Starr Jordan, Chancellor of Le-. 
land Stanford University, spoke of the 
“hunger pilgrims” that had flooded neu-~ 
tral countries after previous European — 
wars, and said that while no man could” 
predict the effect of the war on immigra- 
tion to America, such a movement of. 
refugees, owing to bad economic condi- 
tions, was possible: 


én — Lee 


ROTECTING THE CHILDREN OF 
CONSUMPTIVES d 


AN IMPORTANT DECISION was ren-— 
dered recently by Judge Wilkins of the” 
Brooklyn Children’s Court. The Brook-. 
lyn Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Children had brought before the court 
two children whose parents were charg-— 
ed with improper guardianship. The 
father was a consumptive, and the chil- 
dren, living in most unfavorable condi- 
tions, were unduly exposed to the dis- 
ease. 

Judge Wilkins held that the children. 
were without proper guardianship. He 
declined, however, to remove the chil- 
dren from the home because, after the 
society took up the case, the family had 
been moved into slightly better surround- 
ings. On this matter, A. W. Towne, 
superintendent of the Brooklyn society, 
states that it is the first finding of the 
kind he knows of. 4 


-According to Clinic Notes, the 


“New York Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Children has power to act 
in these cases under section 483 of the 
penal law, which authorizes the society 
to remove any child whose parent ‘wil- 
fully causes or permits such child to be 
placed in such a situation or to engage 
in such an occupation that its life or limb 
is in danger,,or its health is likely to be 
injured.’ ” 


Common Welfare 
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The Department of Health; however, 
has no such power at present. 


“From time to time,” says Clinic 
Notes, “the department is requested by 
physicians, district nurses, or social 
workers to exercise its power forcibly 
to remove to a department hospital some 
patient who is suffering from advanced 
tuberculosis and who, because of his 
condition, careless habits, and refractory 
disposition is obviously a menace to his 
family, especially to his children. 

“The forcible removal of a patient to 
a department hospital is occasionally 
practiced under these circumstances. 
There are times, however, when the de- 
partment hesitates to remove a patient 
against his will, because of his physical 
condition. Compulsory removal cannot 
humanely be practiced where life would 
be jeopardized thereby; it is impossible 
to struggle with an emaciated patient far 
advanced in consumption, with little lung 
power and weakened heart, who offers 
resistance. In a typical case recently, 
two young children of a refractory pa- 
tient continued to be dangerously ex- 
posed to tuberculosis for several months, 
until the time of the patient’s death. 

“The question arises whether, in cir- 
cumstances in which the forcible re- 
moval of a sick parent is impossible, the 
department could not take the children 
out of the home. There is no law that 
authorizes the Department of Health to 
take such action. 

“Several months ago, the health de- 
partment Bulletin called attention to the 
necessity for legal action in certain cases 
to prevent the wilful exposure of chil- 
dren to tuberculosis.” 


HEN ‘‘TOM BROWN’’ CAME 
BACK TO SING SING 


Nor orten do the New York 
newspapers blazon on their front pages 
the return of a prison warden to duty 
after a mere three weeks’ vacation. 
This usually unnoticed event became 


Photo by Greeley Photo Service 


THOMAS MOTT OSBORNE, RESPONDING TO SING SING’S WELCOME 


_ Behind him are the walls of the notorious cell house built in 1826. The celebra- 
tion in honor of the warden upon his return from vacation was in charge of the 
executive committee of the Prisoners’ Mutual Welfare League. 


“news” last week when the 1,700 in- 
mates of Sing Sing gave a rousing wel- 
come to their returning chieftain, 
Thomas Mott Osborne. 

From the gateway of the prison build- 
ings to his own picture in the office, 
everything was decorated in his honor. 
Cheers from the inmates and music 
from the prison band saluted him. He 
was not allowed to think of himself as 
their keeper; he was “Tom Brown,” 
who had voluntarily served his “bit” in 
prison for a week before he became 
warden. 

Photo by Greeley Photo Service 


WELCOMING WARDEN OSBORNE “HOME” TO SING SING 


With banners and bunting that flap- 
ped in the breeze, the whole prison 
marched in parade before Mr. Osborne. 


They piled his office table high with 
freshly cut flowers and a horseshoe de- 
sign of astors and carnations. They 
would not be satisfied until they heard 
him talk. A spokesman. declared, “You 
are the friend of every convict in 
America.” “Stick it out—we’re all with 
you,” they put on the brush-shop; and 
one section in the parade trailed an 
orderly goat with the motto, ‘“We’ve got 
the old system’s goat.” 


The people of Ossining had never be- 
fore seen such a spectacle, and they 
turned out in crowds to witness this 
latest manifestation of a new spirit in 
the institution for which their town is 
famous. 


| \NURTHER BANISHMENT OF MME. 


BRESHKOVSKY 
Just AS AMERICAN FRIENDS of 
Catherine Breshkovsky, the “grand- 


? 


mother of the Russian revolution,” were 
rejoicing that she had been given her 
choice of places to live in exile and had 
been sent to Balagansk, 120 miles north- 
west of Irkutsk, news comes of a change 
in orders affecting her. The latest word 
is that she is exiled to Bulune, a tiny 
village of savages on the banks of the 
Lena river, 2,000 miles north of 
Yakutsk, and almost at the North Pole. 
If this news be true, Madame Bresh- 
kovsky will face, at seventy-one, the 
hardest banishment. of her career. 
Bulune consists of fifteen Yakut Indian 


huts, a post of Cossacks, a Russian 
church and a few fur traders. Postal 
communication is cut off for seven 
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months of the year. No political exiles 
are there except two, these being men 
sent there in the past twenty years. 

Madame Breshkovsky, under sentence 
of life exile, recently completed eighteen 
months’ solitary confinement at Irkutsk 
for trying to escape from _ Siberia. 
When this period was ended she was 
kept two months longer because no 
caravan was ready to depart. 

Though suffering from cataracts on 
both eyes and able to do little reading, 
she keeps up her correspondence with 
friends in this country. On May 3, 
1915, she wrote to Alice Stone Black- 
well: 


“All your letters reach me now. To- 
day I got that in which you speak of 
some day having the story of my life. 
Dear child, perhaps you will not believe 
me, but I tell you seriously that I do 
not know my own history. I have not 
felt it. It was always my soul that was 
in action, and the direction taken by it 
from my childhood never changed, so 
that its history would be monotonous, 
too. The details of my material life in- 
terested me so little that I do not re- 
member them clearly, and every time 
that it happens to me to read the mem- 
oirs of my old comrades, I am always 
surprised at what they say about me. 
It makes me smile. I have to make an 
effort of memory to recall the past, so 
far as it concerns myself. The only 
thing I can say with certainty about my- 
self is that all my life I wanted to be 
good and worthy, and that up to this 
moment I am correcting my faults and 
imperfections. 

“In regard to others, it is their moral 
inclination, their psychology, which are 
the object of my observations, rather 
than anything else. Also I must say 
that it was always the future that 
especially pre-occupied me. The past 
and the present touch me in so far as 
they precede, in so far as they give hope 
of such or such a degree of perfection 
of human life: 

“The progress of my people—I think 
of it continually. I follow with eager 
interest the progress of other countries, 
knowing how interdependent they are. 
I am always absorbed in my ideas.” 


In a note to Helena Dudley, written 
May 12, Madame Breshkovsky said: 


“From patriotism as well as from in- 
dignation against the ferocity of the 
Germans, I am hoping for the victory of 
the Allies. And then the whole world 
would be gainers, by getting back to a 
state of peace, and being able to con- 
tinue its work of culture. Our great 
country needs it badly. I love my peo- 
ple too tenderly to be able to speak of 
it coldly.” 


In another note Madame Breshkovsky 


wrote that stopping the sale of liquor 
in Russia had caused a great improve- 
ment in conditions. In an earlier letter 
to Miss Blackwell she expressed joy at 
the victory of woman suffrage, as fol- 
lows: 


“The victory in Nevada and Montana 
is another proof of what well-directed 
energy can do; and it is for you, my 
daughter, to rejoice in it with pride— 
you who have followed so perfectly the 
cause begun by your genial mother, who 
by her whole life proved the worth of 
a woman at the height of moral power. 
Honor to the American woman, since 
she leads her neighbor to the regions 
of a pure and noble life! Very cer- 
tainly, the women of other countries will 
not delay to follow her, and the world 
will be rid of these horrible cataclysms, 
which destroy in a moment all that hu- 
manity has worked at for centuries.” 


HEN BIRMINGHAM WENT 
BROKE ; 


BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA, has 
put on a hair shirt and is wailing under 
a self-inflicted cat-o’-nine-tails. 

This city of 150,000 people has dis- 
continued its street sprinkling and garb- 
age collection. It has dispensed with its 
health officer, city physician and milk 
inspector, extinguished half the city 
lights, cut the school session from nine 
to seven months, and reduced by 10 per 
cent all teachers’ salaries over $75 a 
month. It has withdrawn all appropria- 
tion to its library. It has dismissed a 
third of its police force and put the re- 
mainder on a twelve-hour shift. It has 
closed several fire stations. It has abol- 
ished its recreation department, with 
playgrounds and indoor gymnasium. It 
has stopped every cent of its appropria- 
tions to hospitals, children’s homes, and 
all charities. It has cut the appropria- 
tions for parks over two-thirds and here- 
after the assistant engineer will take 
the place of all foremen. It has re- 
duced its building, plumbing and elec- 
trical inspection forces. It has curtailed 
its zoo, keeping only the fowls, because 
they are inexpensive to maintain. It 
has done away with its bureau of 
weights and measures. It has abolished 
its welfare department. 

To all these activities and others it 
has applied the axe because it had no 
money to pay for them. The taxing 
power of cities in Alabama is regulated 
by the state constitution. Legislative 
enactment is therefore necessary to 
make any change in taxes and the legis- 
lature meets only once in four years. 
Birmingham has grown rapidly and for 
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years has been running heavily into 


debt. An effort to get relief from the 
1911 session of the legislature was fruit- 
less, and the city awakened recently to 
the realization that it was spending 
something like $1,000 a day more than 
it had to spend. “Occupational” taxes, 
privilege taxes, and other methods of 
“robbing the merchants,” helped little. 

With many expressions of sorrow, 
therefore, the City Fathers decided that 
they would have only as much govern- 
ment as they could pay for. They have 
insisted that every blow of the axe was 
directed by their wisest judgment. The 
government of Birmingham today is 
but a skeleton,—with many bones miss- 
ing. Most of the things that made its 
progressive citizens proud are now mem- 
ories. The recreation department was 
several years in being built to its late 
efficiency. Twenty thousand dollars has 
been withdrawn from institutional chari- 
ties. The agencies for children have de- 
pended to a large extent on city money. 
The anti-tuberculosis campaign will suf- 
fer a reduction of $3,800. 

Altogether, the cuts total $340,000. 
It costs Birmingham $1,228,629 a year 
to operate, and only $896,556 is avail- 
able for the coming twelve months. 

A committee of one hundred has held 
council on the situation and has pre- 
sented several bills to the legislature 
now in session. One of these would al- 


‘low the city to increase its tax-rate; 


another would oblige each city of more 
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than 100,000 people to make up an an- | 


nual budget and keep within it; but 
these, even if they pass, will bring no 
help for the coming year. , 

Meanwhile, public spirited citizens are 
trying to save what they can from being 
lost. Women’s organizations, number- 
ing over 1,000 members, are offering 
volunteers for service in the charitable 
organizations. A Board of Public Wel- 
fare has been created to devise a plan 
of co-operative effort for all social 
agencies. The president of the Humane 
Society has agreed to do free of charge 
the work of the paid official of that or- 


ganization, 
There are those who question the 
necessity of such drastic measures. 


There are those who are asking whe- 
ther the wielders of the axe may not be 
trying to coerce an unsympathetic legis- 
lature at the expense of the comfort of 
the people and the things that have put 
Birmingham at the head of progressive 
Southern cities. Much damage has been 
done in a few weeks. These citizens are 
asking how long will be the period of 
recuperation ? 


Civics 
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IN NEGRO CITIZENSHIP 


A NEGRO FAMILY moves to a 
certain section of a town or city. Ina 
short time, not a single white family is 
left in the vicinity, whether North or 
South. The neighborhood is known as 
“the black belt” and, too often, associ- 
ated with dirt, disease and crime. 

The Southern Workman describes, 
however, an attractive Negro commun- 
ity—Titustown—near Norfolk, Va., set- 
tled by hard-working, self-supporting 
Negroes and surrounded by the best 
Southern white people. 

It was in 1901, according to an article 
by William Anthony Aery, that a com- 
mittee of a dozen colored men came to 
Augustus T. Stroud, a white lawyer in 
Norfolk, and asked if some land could 
not be bought and resold to Negroes for 
home sites. The Negroes had heard the 
summons “move on” and, unwilling to 
leave the country for the city, had 
sought the services of a Southern white 
man whose family had long held a deep 
interest in the welfare of the black 
race. 

Thus through the help and interest 
given by Mr. Stroud, a group of law- 
abiding and ambitious Negroes were 
able to develop a community of homes 
in which the school, the church and the 
lodge-hall are the center of social life. 

The colored citizens themselves have 
plenty of work at good wages on the 
rich trucking lands nearby, in the Unit- 
ed States Navy Yard at Portsmouth, on 
the coal piers, and on the bordering 
estates of wealthy Norfolk men. 

Not a single renter is found in Titus- 
town. All the people own their homes— 
attractive homes with porches, airy 
rooms, gardens and well kept lawns. It 
is possible for a colored man in this vil- 
lage to build.a pleasant comfortable 
home on a lot 35 x 100 feet, for $5UU. 
For $1,500, he can build and own a house 
of seven rooms. There is plenty of yard 
space between houses so that the chil- 
dren are not compelled to play in the 
roadway. 

Titustown streets, continues Mr. Aery, 
are well graded and bordered with trees 
and shrubs. A rural free delivery 
brings news from the outside world, and 
it is said that every Negro in Titus- 
town gets and reads a daily paper—a 
marked advance for black folks. 

The Mount Pleasant Baptist Church 
at Titustown is a fine structure and has 
a membership of 1,500 people. In a sub- 
stantial brick school building, 250 chil- 
dren are receiving wholesome education 
in manual training and regular element- 
ary work. 

One crying need of Negro country 
life, says Mr. Aery, is healthful recre- 
ation. In Titustown, a plot of two 
acres has been reserved for a country 
park. The lodge, an important factor 
in every Negro community, is housed in 


"Ts secre AN ACHIEVEMENT 


an attractive building and is putting 
every effort into civic improvement. On 
the main street is a poolroom equipped 
with five tables and electric lights, an 
institution catering to friendly recrea- 
tion but prohibiting drinking, swearing 
and gambling. 

What the Negroes of Titustown have 
done so quietly and effectively with the 
co-operation of Mr. Stroud, can be done, 
Mr. Aery believes by other determined 
Negroes in spite of opposition. “The 
adventure in Negro community building 
at Titustown, making the home owner 
the core of interest, should,” he says, 
“be more widely known _ especially 
among Negroes who are now so dis- 
couraged over the segregation move- 
ment—North as well as South.” 


DENSEST CROWD 


InN THE Most thickly populated 
square mile in the United States, so- 
cial, civic and economic problems are 
leing freely discussed in a public school- 
house by crowded audiences of immi- 
grants. 


The schoolhouse is at the corner of 
Hester and Essex Streets, New York 
and the discussions are conducted by 
the East Side Forum, an experiment in 
civic education backed by the East Side 
Neighborhood Association. 


The Board of Education grants the 
use of Public School No. 62 and charges 
a nominal weekly sum for janitor’s serv- 
ices. The people of the neighborhood 
manage their citizenship center, invite 
speakers whom they wish to hear, and 
talk over together local needs and ques- 
tions of the day. An outside committee 
gives financial support to the forum on 
the condition that after a demonstra- 
tion has been made the first year and 
the way shown, it will increasingly be- 
come self-supporting, by means of en- 
tertainments, memberships and collec- 


CO ve FORUM IN AMERICA’S 


Courtesy of Pittsburgh Industrial Development Commission 


CIVIC ADVENTURE IN A ‘KIDS’ PARK’’ 


Youngsters representing more than a dozen nationalities, without taking counsel 
of their elders, or asking anybody’s permission, decided last spring to make a park 
in the thickly populated Soho district of Pittsburgh. Ruch’s Hill, dingy and barren, 
one hundred yards from a big steel plant of the Jones and Laughlin Company, was 


the scene of their efforts. 


Heroic landscaping was undertaken by boys and girls, 


black and white, Poles, Jews, Italians, Greeks, Irish, Russians, Syrians and Rou- 


manians. 
and planted flowers. 


They laid out the garden, did their own brick-laying, made flower-boxes 
They cleared the hillside of several tons of rubbish and 
stones, and carried this to the banks of the Monongahela river. 
a lively argument over the name the park should have. 


There was many 
The picture shows the 


choice of a majority, for this park is managed by majority rule. 


The boys made the large letters, Jitney Park, of pieces of wood in the workshop 


of the Soho Industrial Training School. 


Mayor Armstrong had a wagon-load of park benches hauled to the entrance 
of Jitney Park. Here the boys took charge of them and set them in suitable places 
among the scrub brush and under the smoke-grimed sumac trees that grow on the 


hillside. 


On top of the hill, the boys, with picks, shovel and wheel barrows bor- 


rowed from the city park department, cleared and leveled a large tract of ground 


for a first-class baseball diamond. 
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PLAYGROUND CONCERT FOR NEW YORK’S EAST SIDERS 


Arranged by the East Side Forum in Seward Park. 


The singer is Mme. Elise 


Kutcherra, of Paris, who came to America on account of the war 


tions. The work is in charge of a paid 
director, Carl Beck. 

The forum started last’ November 
with an inaugural concert which packed 
Neighborhood Hall, as the schoolroom 
is called, to its capacity of 1,500. The 
years meetings ended in June, when 
in the nearby pavilion in Seward Park, 
a suffrage demonstration tock place. 
Between these two dates the Forum held 
thirty Sunday night meetings with an 
average weekly attendance of 900. 
Many city officials and prominent men 
have addressed the forum, including 
Thomas Churchill, president of the 
Board of Education; Henry Brueére, 
city chamberlain; Socialist Congress- 
man Meyer London; Adolph Lewisohn, 
the banker; Prof. Henry Seager of Co- 
lumbia University; and Frank P. Walsh, 
chairman of the United States Indus- 
trial Relations Commission. 

But the speaker of the evening is not 
the vital part of the forum’s programs. 
It is the audience that is dynamic. For 
an hour after the address the lecturer is 
put upon his mettle answering questions 
shot from the floor, When an immi- 
grant girl asks a most intelligent ques- 
tion in broken English or a workman 
expresses himself poorly but with a sin- 
cerity that sweeps the audience, then is 
felt the warmth and stimulation which 
a formal educational meeting is apt to 
lack. 

There is also an effort to undertake 
practical work through committees. 
For instance, two unemployment. meet- 
ings in January emphasized the need for 
workshops for people without jobs. 
Soon after the East Side Neighborhood 
Association appointed an unemployment 
and relief workshop committee, which, 
apart from the forum, has done splen- 
did work. A study class in journalism 
was started and also a study and discus- 
sion group in sociology. The neighbor- 
hood bureau of information, consisting 


of seven members of the forum, re- 
ceived and endeavored to answer ques- 
tions concerning the functions of city 
departments. This branched out into a 
study group in city government. 


A PAGEANT 


ARGUMENT FoR increased pride 
and active devotion to the community 
was the underlying theme of the 
allegory, A Masque of Marsh and River, 
presented at La Crosse, Wis., by the 
students of the State Normal School 
there. It was the annual May fete of 
the institution, and called out a thousand 
spectators. 

The story of the masque treats of the 
all too common modern tendency of a 
lethargic townspeople permitting in- 
dustry to mar the beauties of the sur- 
rounding landscape. “Mortals” in the 
masque plan to build a railroad across 
the marsh, destroying a beautiful park, 
and to put up a factory, felling trees 
and killing shrubs and flowers. All the 
beauties of nature, personified as sprites, 
were used in influencing a decision 
against this scarring of the country side, 
headed by Father Grandad, the great 
rock which dominates La Crosse, per- 
sonified as the protector of the city. 

The masque, written in blank verse, 
was the work of Howard Mumford 
Jones who also acted the principal role 
of Father Grandad. Homer E. Cotton 
composed the music. 


Gna PacEaN” LOCAL PRIDE IN 


A CITY'S PLAY-DA 


St. Louis has recently held, by offi- 
cial proclamation of the mayor, its first 
municipal play-day, and the whole town 
turned out into the fifty-eight parks 
and play-grounds for a holiday. 

Athletic events of all sorts, water 
carnivals, picnics, a City Club barbecue, 
band concerts, illuminations and other 


features, filled the day from morning 
until late at night. The parks were 
used that day as they had never been 
used before. And that was the purpose 
of the celebration,—to encourage great- 
er use of the city’s recreation facilities 
by all the people. 

The municipal play-day met such a 
warm public response that it is now 
planned to continue it as an annual mid- 
summer holiday. 


STATE WIDE ATHLETICS IN MARYLAND 


A system of state-wide athletics that 
will count for the social and educational 
good of every girl and boy is declared 
to be the vision ahead of public school 


authorities and other persons in Mary- 


land and to have been brought nearer 
to realization by recent legislative ac- 
tion, 

Four thousand dollars was appropri- 
ated by the last legislature to the Pub- 
lic Athletic League of Baltimore to en- 
able it to extend its activities through- 
out every country. This league believes 
that the foundations of permanent 
health and the social ideals of  self- 
discipline, loyalty and group-action can 
be achieved through athletics properly 
directed and accompanied by medical 
supervision. 

The league has secured the co-opera- 
tion of county superintendents of 
schools to link its plan with the educa- 
tional plans of the counties. In this 
way it is hoped to bring about a wider 
use of school houses as centers of 
recreational life. 

A beginning is to be made by holding 
track and field meets in every country. 
In addition every boy and girl will have 
an opportunity to compete against some 


standard—such as running sixty yards. 


in nine seconds, or caging six baskets in 
one minute. In this way it is hoped to 
give every one the advantage of train- 
ing. 

Ultimately it is hoped that every rural 
school will have its athletic meet, in 
which every pupil will feel a responsi- 
bility to do his best to score something 
for the school. 


NEED FOR EUGENICS LAW 


Within the last few weeks, Munici- 
pal Judge joseph Sabath, of Chicago, 
has refused to marry two couples in 
the Court of Domestic Relations. In 
both instances the woman was discov- 
ered to possess only the mentality of a 
child. 

One of these women, the judge states, 
did not know she was being married. 
She did not know what marriage meant, 
whether shé was in a church, a court or 
out shopping, and she made no objection 
when the physician summoned by the 
judge from the City Psychopathic Lab- 
oratory stuck a pin in her forehead. 
Yet she was physically strong, even 
robust. 

Judge Sabath uses these cases to point 
the real need of a eugenic law. He 
holds that the county should appoint 
a physician to make mental and physical 
examinations of all applicants at the 
marriage license window. 
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Social Agencies 


| ALIFORNIA CONFERENCE OF 


: 


| ; WORKERS FOR THE BLIND 


To MAKE THE lot of the blind a 
little brighter, might well be said to be 
the dominant note of the recent biennial 
conference of the American Association 
of Workers for the Blind which was 
held at the state school for the blind in 
Berkeley, California. ; 

For many years the blind of this coun- 
try have been obliged to use more than 
one system of raised characters when 
reading with their fingers. Those of us 
who read with our eyes can faintly ap- 
proximate what this burden is if we 
imagine that upon beginning a journey 
in Philadelphia, we*had the news handed 
to us in one style of type, and upon our 
arrival in New York, we found it print- 
ed in characters as different from the 
Roman as the Greek, and again upon 
reaching Boston, we should find the 
news printed in still a third and even 
more confusing system. 

The American Association of Work- 
ers for the Blind has for ten years had 
a special committee endeavoring to 
evolve a uniform type for the blind, and 
the California conference will go down 
into history to work for the blind as 
being the convention at which the 
“standard dot” system was _ brought 
forth as a practical solution of the prob- 
lem. In a word, this system might be 
said to be a combination of the best 
from all existing dot systems which can 
be read with the fingers. 

The “standard dot” is based upon the 
alphabet of European Braille and has in 
common with it all the numerals, a few 
marks of expression and some abbrevia- 
tions and contractions. The whole sys- 
tem of contractions is drawn up on the 
basis that the most legible characters 
should be used for words and letter 
groups which recur most frequently in 
the text or average literature. All 
punctographic practices of the existing 
systems, which have not been found to 
be destructive of easy reading, have 
been freely followed in “standard dot.” 

The uniform type committee’s report 
at Berkeley was adopted unanimously. 
The American Association of Instruc- 
tors of the Blind, which met at the same 
time, approved the work of the type 
committee and joined with the Associa- 
tion of Workers in the establishment of 
a commission on uniform type, whose 
duty it shall be to test out the “standard 
dot” system, and to negotiate with the 
British uniform type committee with the 
view of reaching a basis of agreement 
with them. If this can be accomplished, 
there is great hope that the day of many 
types for the blind will soon draw to a 
close, and that books will be printed in 
but one universally used system. 

The type committee of Great Britain 
were sufficiently interested to send to the 
California conferences, Miss H. C. Rus- 
sell. It is to be hoped that the English 


and American committees will ultimate- 
ly agree upon a international code. 
Another interesting event at this con- 


ference, was a demonstration of the 
possibility of using selenium to enable 
the blind to read ink print by the means 
of sound. This apparatus has been 
evolved by Dr. C. E. Brown, of the 
University of Iowa.’ 

Another. new departure in work for 
the blind was brought to the front by 
Robert B. Irwin, the supervisor of edu- 
cation of blind children in the public 
schools of Cleveland, and Dr. Goddard, 
of Vineland, N. J., who told of the 
recent experiments which are being 
made in an effort to adapt the Binet 
measuring scale so that mental tests 
may be given to the blind as well as the 
sighted. 

Officers for the ensuing year are as 
follows: President, Charles W. Holmes, 
of the Massachusetts Commission for 
the Blind; first vice-president, Superin- 
tendent L. E. Milligan, of the California 
School for the Blind; second vice-presi- 
dent, Kate M. Foley, representing the 
California State Home Teaching work; 
treasurer, George R. Bellows, of Balti- 
more, Md., and secretary, Charles F. F. 
Campbell, executive secretary of the 
Ohio Commission for the Blind. 


*A full description of his so-called “me- 
chanical eye” can be found on page 138 of 
the Scientific American for August 14. 
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STATE-CITY BUREAU OF 
WOMEN’S WORK 


A STATE GRANT to the Cleveland 
Girls’ Bureau of $2,500 a year for two 
years beginning July 1, 1915, is evidence 
that the Ohio legislature recognizes the 
value of vocational guidance. Although 
a close co-operation with the State-City 
Exchange and an occupation of joint 
quarters with the women’s bureau of the 
exchange have been in force since Jan- 
uary 1, the receipt of state money will 
mean official recognition of the girls’ 
bureau as part of the Cleveland Labor 
Exchange system under the direction of 
the Commission of Labor and the State 
Industrial Commission. 

The Cleveland Girls’ Bureau is not 
only a clearing-house for girls seeking 
work and for employers seeking girl 
workers, though proof of activity in this 
direction lies in the fact that since Jan- 
uary, 1915, seventy-five per cent of all 
applicants have been permanently placed 
in offices, factories, stories and homes. 

The Bureau has conducted investiga- 
tions of different trades in Cleveland, 
waged an untiring campaign against 
“blind alley” employments; and by co- 
operation with the schools, has directed 
young people into trades suitable to 
their abilities and promising future ad- 
vance. 

Originally the girls’ bureau was the 
co-operative employment bureau organ- 
ized by the Consumers’ League, sup- 
ported in part by social organizations 
whose employment departments it super- 
seded and in part by public contribu- 
tions. Later its name was changed to 
Vocational Guidance Bureau. Two 
years ago it was admitted to the Cleve- 
land Federation for Charity and Philan- 
thropy. 

Although the new state grant will be 


A PUBLIC SCHOOL IN A NEW ACTIVITY 


Ak HESE - four 

girls (one is at 
an upstairs win- 
dow) are learning 
the art of home- 
keeping in a sure- 
enough house, an- 
nexed by the pub- 
lic school seen in’ 
the background— 
the Vernon grade 
school, Portland, 
Ore. The house 
is called Vernon 
Community House. 
Those connected 
with it claim that 
in some important 
respects it is unique 
among public 
school institutions 
in this country, 
taking the place of 
laboratory and 


class-room instruction in home economics. 


on half time. 
expense of equipment, furnished 
amounted to $2.43 per pupil. 


Last year 100 girls, from the fourth to 
the ninth grades, were taught sewing, cooking, sweeping, dusting, mopping, wash- 
ing, ironing, renovating planning and serving meals, shopping, entertaining, keep- 
ing household accounts, and all the other things that enter into the management of 
a home. 

The School Board rents the house for $18 a month and employs two teachers 


Last year, rent and instruction cost the city $13 per pupil, while the 
largely by 


the manual training department, 
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CHILDREN’S OUT-OF-SCHOOL 


ACTIVITIES 
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WHAT THE CHILDREN WERE DOING 


WHERE 696 CHILDREN 


WERE SEEN ON THREE AFTERNOONS 
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BOYS GIRLS 


AFTER SCHOOL HOURS, 


IPSWICH, MASS. 


More than 60 per cent of the children were in the streets and 40 per cent idling. 
The survey of the recreational needs of Ipswich was conducted by Howard Knight 
of the Department of Recreation, Russell Sage Foundation, at the request of the 


Ipswich School Committee. 


Among other facts discovered by Mr. Knight was the 


fact that these country school boys are completely out-classed in athletic tests by 


boys from congested districts of New York. 


the “movies.” 


Instead of games, their receration is 


Sixty-nine per cent of the boys and 55 per cent of the girls in the 
four elementary upper grades attend motion pictures once a week or oftener. 


The 


great recreational need of Ipswich according to Mr. Knight is properly guarded 
play for school children and wider, more perfected use of the recreational facilities 
already at the towns command—the schoolhouse, the school yards, three park strips 


and the river. 


used to increase the scope of its work, 
the bureau will still continue a mem- 
ber of the Cleveland federation and will 
rely for a large part of its necessary 
income upon donations from the general 
public. 

Much of the success-of the girls’ bu- 
reau is attributed’to Bertha M. Stevens, 
the director until early in 1915. The 
investigations of Miss Stevens and 
Jeanette Eaton, her co-worker, resulted 
in a book recently published on Com- 
mercial Work and Training for Girls. 
Miss Stevens’ successor, Ella D. Mat- 
hews, resigned shortly on account of ill 
health, and the present director is Hilda 
Mulhauser, formerly chairman of the 
employment bureau committee of the 
Consumers’ League. 

According to Miss Mulhauser there 
are three distinct advantages gained by 
having a vocational guidance bureau or- 
ganized as part of the State-City Labor 
Exchange. 

“First,” she says, “a vast number of 
girls who hesitate to make use of charit- 
able organizations (as most bureaus 
maintained by private funds are) come 
freely to a bureau under municipal and 
state control because they feel they have 
a right to come. 

“Second, it is convenient for the em- 
ployer. He does not have to call the 
schools if he needs a young girl and the 
city bureau if he seeks an older girl. 
It becomes habit for him to call upon the 
State-City Labor Exchange for all his 


help, young men and women, boys and 
girls. 

“Third, the oft-told advantage of hay- 
ing a vocational guidance bureau located 
in the public schools because of the 
close co-operation thus stimulated, may 
be obtained just as well when the bu- 
reau is located in the city hall. 

“The three experimental months in 
which the bureau was housed with the 
women’s department of the State-City 
Labor Exchange demonstrated not only 
that the use of the bureau was increased 
but that the type of girl who had never 
before thought of using an employment 
bureau, the high school and college 
graduate and other talented young 
women, came in large numbers to secure 
advice and employment.” 


ESPONSIBILITY FOR CHICAGO 
VICE CONDITIONS 


; Tue Cutcaco Morals Commis- 
sion, in a bulletin just issued, claims 
that “outside of vice consequent upon 
moral incapacity or moral imbecility, 80 
per cent of Chicago’s vice is due to a 
lack of normal physical health of the 
vicious. Improper food and bad hous- 
ing conditions are responsible for this 
large percentage of the social evil in 
the city.” 

In urging the citizens’ individual re- 
sponsibility for the enforcement of ex- 
isting laws dealing with these condi- 
tions, the commission reminds them that 
“for the first time the police force is 
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being utilized as a preliminary inspec- — 
It is now © 
part of the duty of every patrolman to | 
observe and report infractions of the 9) 
health ordinances to the sanitary inspec- — 


torship of health conditions. 


tors, who are now assigned to the police 
districts. Pamphlets listing the sanitary 
ordinances are furnished to every ofh- 
cer” 

Every citizen therefore is held up to 
the duty of reporting to the police un- 
sanitary conditions and violations of 
health regulations. 


OME FOR MINNEAPOLIS 
WORKING WOMEN 


MINNEAPOLIS HAS Started a home 


for working women, modeled after 
the Eleanor Clubs of Chicago (see THE, 
Survey, April 11, 1914). Conducted on 
the self-government plan as a business 
proposition and not a charity, the home 
will be opened in October by the Linden 
Association. 

The association has obtained- control 
of property which faces one of the down- 
town parks and comprises two brick 
apartment buildings. At first, accom- 
modations for seventy girls (two in a 
room) will be arranged, leaving capacity 
for double the number as demand arises. 
For breakfast, dinner and lodging, to- 
gether with the use of living rooms, 


‘sun-parlors, wide porches, sewing-room 


and laundry, $3.75 a week will be 
charged. 

The girls will elect from their own 
number a council to meet once a month 
with the directors of the association, 
which will aid the superintendent in 
making rules. It is expected that a 
woman who has had experience in the 
management of one of the six Eleanor 
Clubs will go to Minneapolis to take) 
charge of working out the plan there. 

The officers of the Linden Association 
are women connected with the Woman’s 


Welfare League of Minneapolis. 


PROFESSIONAL ETHICS OF THE DEAF 


A “help the deaf” placard is usually 
a fake advertisement worn by a pan- 
handling imposter, according to Francis 
P. Gibson, secretary of the National 
Fraternal Society of the Deaf. 

Eighty-five thousand bona fide deaf. 
persons in the country are working to 
drive deaf swindlers into other lines of 
business and to uphold their reputation 
for shunning charity, Mr. Gibson states. 
Bills have been introduced into the leg- 
islatures of Indiana, Michigan, Wash- 
ington, Illinois and other states inflicting 
penalties on persons who falsely repre- 
sent themselves blind, deaf, dumb, crip- 
pled or otherwise physically defective. 

“There are few if any deaf beggars,” 
declares Mr. Gibson and E. M. Rowse 
of the same society. ‘With schools in 
almost every state where trades are 
taught, we have no need of charity and 
do not ask it. 

“There are about 2,000 deaf persons 
in the city of Chicago, nearly every one 
of whom is engaged at some gainful 
trade. They are in all of the more 
usual occupations. All of these are 
taught in our state schools which are 
supported by a tax on the people. Yet 
you will find -fakers going about with 
cards imploring ‘help to secure an edu- 
cation.’ ” 


Interned Soldiers in Holland 
The Self-government Idea Applied to Prisoners of War 


ORE than 35,000 soldiers of 
three nationalities—Belgian, 
German and English—have 
fallen from the skies or have 
been driven across the frontier into 
Dutch territory since the outbreak of 
the European war. Here in Holland 
they are promptly made prisoners in the 
concentration camps which in appear- 
ance are much like those erected for the 
Belgian refugees, but in spirit they are 
as different as is the spirit of driven 
and destitute people from that of sol- 
diers comfortably secure from the dan- 
gers of war. Each camp, according to 
the nationality of its inhabitants has its 
distinctive temper and characteristics. 


EF OR the 32,000 interned Belgian sol- 

diers, there are two types of camps. 
In one, of which Harderwyk with its 13,- 
000 men may serve as an example, the 
administration is entirely in the hands 
of Dutch officers with General H. Loke 
at the head; in camps of the other type, 
as at Oldebroek, there is a system of 
self-government, the Dutch command- 
ant merely supervising. 


Approaching an interned soldiers’ 
camp, the first thing observed is the 
barbed wire fence surrounding the com- 
plexus of buildings and barracks. The 
Dutch guard is housed in a building 
away from the rest, while the command- 
ant and his fellow officers usually live 
in the city or in some nearby villa and 
only come to the grounds during busi- 
ness hours. 


Chancing to arrive at Harderwyk at 
ten o’clock in the morning, I saw the 
gates opening wide and a whole batta- 
lion leaving the camp to the sound of 
band music. The monotony of camp 
life is thus interrupted by an excursion 
into the open to the accompaniment of 
cheering music. The soldiers, I am told, 
look forward to this morning march with 
keen anticipation. 

But life inside the camp is by no 
means dull. The big circus tent at 
Harderwyk hints at one form of amuse- 
ment. Bowling alleys with “home- 
made” pins furnish another. Then there 
is shot putting, and discus throwing, 
and wrestling and boxing. The camp 
also includes a moving-picture theater 
and a vaudeville house, in which per- 
formances are given about three times a 
week, partly by outside performers but 
more frequently by home talent. Many 
soldiers, too, amuse themselves weav- 
ing horse-hair chains, or making finger 
tings from tinfoil paper, or carving 
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wooden objects, or cutting little lions 
out of soup bones. 

Even feminine company is not want- 
ing. Nunspeet, a Belgian refugee camp 
is near Harderwyk, and the wives, 
mothers and sweethearts of the interned 
soldiers are allowed in the camp _ be- 
tween 8:30 am. and 5:00 pm. At 
Oldebroek, where there are 3,300 sol- 
diers, the Dutch government has erected 
barracks for the wives and children of 
the soldiers immediately outside the 
camp, and during certain hours the 
families are allowed to roam about by 
tnemselves in the neighboring woods and 
fields. 

The living accommodations at the 
camps consist of barracks of rough tim- 
ber housing about 200 soldiers each. A 
camp bed, folded back during the day, 
is constructed of boards. Adjacent to 
the barracks are washing rooms with 
running hot and cold water. In addi- 
tion, there is usually a spacious bath- 
house with hundreds of shower-baths. 

The camp at Harderwyk enjoys the 
distinction of harboring a hundred pro- 
fessors who in better days lectured at 
Brussels, Ghent, Antwerp and other Bel- 
gian seats of learning. Yet I observed 
many a professor whose polished lan- 
guage, fluent vocabulary and cultured 
bearing showed that he was accustomed 
to less rudimentary disquisitions, throw 
himself whole-heartedly into the task of 
teaching elementary geometry, astrono- 
my or agriculture, yes, even the myster- 
ies of the alphabet. 

At Oldebroek, a special effort is now 


SCHOOL AT THE OLDEBROEK CAMP 


Illiterate Belgian soldiers and their 
children learning to read and write 
in the same class. 


being made to provide vocational edu- 
cation. Four new barracks are in pro- 
cess of erection for this purpose, and it 
is expected that the present corps of 24 
instructors, all of them interned sol- 
diers, will be considerably augmented. 

The religious needs of the camps are, 
in the case of Harderwyk, taken care 
of by a chapel], in which are a Protestant 
and a. Catholic altar. Whenever a 
Protestant service is held, the chairs are 
faced in the direction of the former al- 
tar; when Catholic, the turning of the 
chairs is all that is needed to make pos- 
sible the transformation of creed! At 
Oldebroek, where there are only 25 
Protestants, the only form of public 
worship is the Catholic. Services are 
conducted in a long barrack labelled 
Salle d@Amusements, at one end of 
which is the altar, at the other the stage 
of the theater, and in the middle the 
bar! 


O NE of the most interesting problems 
of camp management is feeding 

the thousands of men interned. At 
Harderwyk, five kitchens employ 30 
workers each‘to prepare the food for 
2,400 men per kitchen. All the work is 
done by Belgian soldiers, the only Dutch 
attendant being the sergeant in charge. 
Besides the kitchen, each camp has a 
canteen where little luxuries, or “ex- 
tras” can be bought for a few Dutch 
cents, and where liquor is dispensed. 
(There is always a special canteen for 
the sub-alterns, while the higher officers 
live outside the camp, in pensions or 
hotels.) And as a necessary sequel to the 
presence of the canteen, each camp has 
its prison barrack. The lieutenant who. 
showed me around at Harderwyk lined 
up the six men who were “‘sitting off” 
their time in solitary confinement, and 
questioned them as to why they were 
locked up. Invariably the answer came: 
back, “I drank too much,” 


Of the various nationalities interned, 
the Germans are the smallest in number, 
excepting only the two French aviators 
on the island of Urk. Immediately fol- 
lowing the fall of Antwerp, Holland 
harbored 740 Germans, but of these over 
600 came into the Netherlands not of 
their own action, but because they were 
taken there wounded by the Dutch Red 
Cross. These 630 were returned to Ger- 
many after convalescence, just as the 
original 2,300 British interned was for 
similar reasons reduced to 1,500. 


The German camp is in general sim- 
ilar to the Belgian. But as it holds only 
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ROMEO 


AND JULIET IN THE TIMBER 
TOWN FOLLIES 


Amateur theatricals are given by 
the interned British soldiers not only 
for their comrades in camp, but for 
the public at Groningen. During the 
latter performance two officers made 
their escape. 


110 soldiers of the Fatherland and as 
these are perhaps more used to personal 
cleanliness, the camp bears evidences of 
greater individual care. I was further 
struck by the fact that each barrack 
had a large map of Europe, on which 
the progress of military operations was 
noted with colored signals. 

It was soon discovered that a dilet- 
tante artist and sculptor was among those 
interned. He was forthwith dubbed 
“Herr Protessor,” and pressed into serv- 
ice to teach the others how to draw por- 
traits of Hindenburg (every barrack had 
at least one picture of this popular 
idol), and how to carve wooden objects 
of art, especially platters with artistic 
designs. Another comrade was found 
to be proficient in English, and he was 
forthwith added to the professional 
corps to share his knowledge with the 
others. 


HE literature of the German camp 

is either of a scientific nature, or 
the great German  classics—Goethe, 
Schiller, Lessing, and the rest. I may 
note in passing that, when the war broke 
out, the entire popular Reclam edition 
‘of Goethe’s Faust was exhausted, be- 
«cause so many soldiers took the classic 
with them into the trenches. 

A German without music is almost 
unthinkable. It was not long before a 
phonograph arrived from Germany, and 
a Bergen resident loaned her piano. 
This is not all. It so happens that the 
wife of the burgomaster of Bergen is a 
German woman. Frau Van Reenen will 
never be forgotten by these sons of the 


Fatherland. From time to time she ar- 


ranges for out-of-town artists to fur- 
nish a program of music. She has also 
made it possible for the soldiers to at- 
tend chapel on Sundays in the local 
deaconess’ home, where a pastor from 
Amsterdam preaches to them in their 
native language. 

It is typical of the sympathetic nature 
of the Dutch that’ arrangements have 
been made for a number of wives of 
the married soldiers to come to Bergen 
as domestics. Their husbands are al- 
lowed to visit them, and in one case, 
when the arrival of a baby made it dif- 
ficult for the mother to do the house- 
work, a special permit was granted the 
soldier to come to the family daily from 
eight in the mofning until seven in the 
evening and to perform the duties of 
nurse girl while his wife fulfilled her 
obligations to the Herrschaft. 

Through the kindness of the burgo- 
master’s wife, I had an opportunity to 
read some of the letters written her by 
German mothers. We are wont to pic- 
ture the German nation as made up of 
spartan mothers who would rather see 
their sons dead than not in the fighting 
ranks. To read these letters is to real- 
ize that motherhood is the same every- 
where. “Thank God that my bcy is safe 
in Holland, and not in the trenches,”— 
this is the burden of the song of these 
German mothers. 

By far the best appointed of the camps 
is that of the 1,500 British prisoners— 
mostly marines, with a fair sprinkling 
of Royal engineers—at Groningen. This 
need not cause surprise when it is re- 
membered that the British subsidized 
the camp with 96,000 gulden (about 
$39,000) in addition to the money spent 
by the Dutch. The interned themselves 
admit that they are being spoiled by the 
amount of money and _ supplies from 
across the channel. “We smoke far 
more than is good for us,” runs the 
general comment. 

The exterior of the camp presents a 
finished appearance. The barracks are 
constructed like those for other nation- 
alities, to be sure, but at Groningen the 
coat of green and white paint gives this 
“timber town,” as the English “navvy” 
fondly calls it, a more homelike appear- 
ance than have the other camps. Win- 
dow-boxes here and there and gardens 
throughout the camp add further to the 
comfort of the place. Even the sham- 
rock is blooming before the mess of the 
Irish marines, who have as a matter of 
course been assigned to duty as cooks. 

As might be expected, the English at 
once turned to sports as their principal 
diversion, or, as one of them put it, as 
“the brightest side of camp life.” At 
first it was soccer and rugby, and 
matches were arranged with North Hol- 
land teams, as well as between the bat- 
talions. Then came the organization, 
chiefly through the instrumentality of 
the chaplain, himself an ardent sports- 
man, of an athletic club, a boxing club, 
a class in gymnastics and a tennis club. 
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On every side I encountered signs of 
athletic activity, and I was scarcely sur- 
prised to learn that the returns of thes 


English cup final between Sheffield and) | 
private. | 


Chelsea had been received by 
direct wire! 


ASKED Captain Van Baerle whether 
the English, too, had any thirst for 
knowledge, and if so, how their wants in 
this direction were met. In a nonchalant 
way, he observed: 
classes in Greek and Latin as well as in 
German, French and Dutch! We also 
conduct classes in mathematics, chemis- 
try and navigation. A good deal of our 
educational work, however, is taken off 
our shoulders through an arrangement 
with the Dutch government by which 
some 200 of our men are permitted to 
attend Dutch universities.” ; 
As in the other camps, the arts and 
crafts play an important part, the 
British government furnishing an un- 
limited supply of leather and fancy 
woods. Starting with the carving of 
colored designs on pipes, the industry 
has grown to include small boxes carved 
and inlaid, picture frames, cigar cases, 
etc. 
taken, and orders have already been re- 
ceived and executed for trawl and her-— 
ring nets, hammocks, football and tennis. 
nets, and small string bags. 
A description of the life at Groningen: 
would be incomplete without mention of 
the Timber Town Follies. I quote from™ 


“Well, we have some | 


i 


Net-making has also been under- | 


the camp magazine issued by the pris- | 


oners. “The height of enjoyment was 


attained when the inimitable follies ap- | 


peared on the scene. 


sang, and they conquered—-by storm! 


They came, they | 


For two jolly hours on three separate. | 


THE LEADING LADY 


An interned “Tommy” in feminine 
attire in the Timber Town Follies. 


{nterned Soldiers in Holland 
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nights, we completely forgot our daily 


environment in the gaiety of the mo- 


ment.” 


N the foregoing I have attempted to 
depict the life in the camps of Bel- 
gian, German and English interned sol- 
diers and of such of their officers as are 
willing to share their lot with them. 
There is, however, a small number of 
higher officers—eight Belgian, three Eng- 
lish and two French—who do not think it 
consistent with the military code of hon- 
er to accept Holland’s offer of letting 
them move about at will on condition 
that they give their word not to escape. 
For these men it became necessary to 
select a place of confinement that would 
offer the least possible opportunity for 
running away. Such a spot was readily 
found in the little island of Urk, in the 
Zuyder Zee, whose only regular means 
of communication with the mainland is 
a daily steamboat. Its 3,000 inhabitants 
are primitive fisher folk who know al- 
most nothing of the outside world. 
Here these officers live, in perfect 
comfort, for the camp affords every ofh- 
cer a Separate room, hot and cold water, 
splendid cuisine, and a parlor in which 
to receive guests, but prisoners, never- 
theless, in every sense of the word. 
When they go into the village, they are 
accompanied by a guard; when they walk 
along the strand, again a guard shadows 
them. They are even forbidden to con- 
verse with the village folk, lest they 
persuade someone to accept a bribe and 
assist them in escaping. Every letter 
they ‘write is read by the commandant 
in charge, Lt. Col. D. G. Vreedenberg. 
It is not always easy for Commandant 
Vreedenberg to keep the peace in this 
motley crowd. Thus, it took much per- 
suasion to satisfy the captives that it 
was not reasonable for them to expect 
him to exchange the “made-in Germany” 
lamps in the camp for some manufac- 
tured by the allies or some neutral peo- 
ple. And it was only with great diplo- 
macy that he was able to make the three 
English officers yield to the superiority 


GERMAN PRISONERS AT BERGEN 


The soldiers were allowed to roam about the town at will until two offi- 
cers abused this confidence and escaped. Although they were promptly re- 
turned by the German government, they ended “unlimited privileges” of 


their fellows. 


Now the interned are allowed to go outside camp only during 


certain hours and within a restricted area. 


in numbers of their French and Belgian 
comrades on the question of the dinner 
hour. The French and Belgians wanted 
it, according to continental custom, at 
noon; the Britishers, at night! 

Commandant Vreedenberg profound- 
ly regrets the necessity for the stringent 
rules of the camps, but stringent they 
must be, for, as British Aviator Rainey 
himself told me, “We all love the old 
chap, and yet, though we know that the 
escape of any one of us would mean his 
degradation, I for one would not hesi- 
tate to make my getaway should the op- 
portunity offer itself.” 


‘T Hus the wonderful service which 

Holland has shouldered for non- 
combatants [see THe Survey for June 
26] is extended to combatants who have 
been swept upon her soil. And what 
thanks does she receive for shouldering 


HOMELESS 


Mary Carotyn Daviss 


an obligation which she did nothing to 
incur? Said a Dutch officer of high 
rank to me: “Not long ago a Dutch ves- 
sel was held up by the British and all its 
cargo seized, not because it was contra- 
band, but because it was a welcome 
source of supply to England. The empty 
boat was then released. On the way 
across the channel, it was torpedoed by 
the Germans. And now the British 
courts hold that, since the vessel would 
have been torpedoed anyway, England 
need not pay for the cargo!” 


This is but one of the many, many in- 
stances that show the sufferings of this 
innocent nation. And on_ both sides 
every effort is being made to reward her 
sacrifice and generosity by drawing her 
into the conflict, for her colonies are 
rich, and Amsterdam, Rotterdam and 
Vlissingen afford a splendid access to 
the sea! 


OR the dead there is grass, 


For the greedy dead. 
For us the brass 
Sky overhead. 
For them, cool grass. 


Housed are the dead, 

But we nightly pass 
Uncomforted. 

There are homes enough 
For the greedy dead, 
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RESIDENT HADLEY in: hys 
Oxford lectures on Property and 
Democracy’ said: 


“The smail protection given to the rights 
of man, as compared with that which was 
accorded to the rights of property, is a 
salient feature in the early history of every 
American state—and sometimes in its later 
history also. These are but a few 
among the many instances of democratic 
concern for the interests of the property 
jowner and democratic unconcern for the 
interests of humanity.” 


Legislation in recent years in New 
York state, and recent interpretation by 
the court of appeals of the police power 
of the state have gone far to place New 
York in the front rank of modern goy- 
ernments in the protection afforded in- 
dustrial workers. In order that we may 
go still farther and with no uncertain 
forward march, the Constitutional Con- 
vention has had placed before by its able 
and energetic Committee on Industrial 
Interests and Relations, several meas- 
ures of considerable importance. The 
chairman of this committee, Herbert 
Parsons, in his distinguished service in 
Congress showed a keen interest in la- 
bor “problems, and a constructive spirit 
in dealing with industrial questions. He 
has handled the proposals of this nature 
in the Constitutional Convention with 
courage and far-sighted statesmanship. 

Mr. Barnes continues to prate about 
equality and the prohibition of all so- 
cial legislation that benefits any class 
or group at the expense of the whole 
state or of those who do not share di- 
rectly in the benefit. Mr. Wickersham, 
the floor-leader, is reported to have said 
in debate on Mr. Barnes’ pet pro- 
posal, over which the convention has 
wasted altogether too much valuable 
time badly needed for other things, that 
it would set back one hundred years 
the hands of the clock of progress. By 
adding another fifty years to the retro- 
gression we would just about fix Barnes’ 
chronological age as far as his political 
philosophy goes. However, it is not 
worth while. Barnes never had any per- 
sonal or political following worth count- 
ing and he has been completely shorn of 
the only power he ever wielded, that 
which came from a corrupt alliance be- 
tween business and political machines. 

His proposal to add a new section to 
Article 3 prohibiting the legislature from 
passing any bill granting hereafter to 
any class of indivivduals any privilege 
or immunity not granted equally to all 
members of the state, and prohibiting 
specifically minimum wage legislation, 
was debated at some length but was one 
of the few measures rejected by the con- 
vention by an overwhelming vote. 


Ag! nde rcurrents in American Politics. By 
Arthur T. Hadley. New Haven, Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1915. 
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HIS is the third article in a 

series by Dr. Lindsay on the 
New York Constitutional Conven- 
tion. Other states are expected 
soon to undertake the redrafting 
of their constitutions. Dr. Lind- 
say's series 1s designed to treat 
in a broad way problems of the 
sort which confront them all. The 
wo preceding articles appeared in 
THe Survey for July 32 and Au- 
gust 28. A_ final article will re- 


view the entire work of the New 
York convention and the constitu- 
tion 1t submits for the approval of 
the voters—THE EpItTor. 


On the other hand, Mr. Parsons’ com- 
mittee has reported favorably and the 
convention is likely to adopt a definite 
proposal from former Speaker Alfred E. 
Smith who was a member of the Factory 
Investigating Commission, adding a new 
section to Article 3 authorizing the legis- 
lature, directly or through any duly con- 
stituted administrative agency, to pre- 
scribe the living wages that shall be 
paid to women and children employes. 
A strong report from the committee sets 
forth the conditions of low wages among 
women and children workers as found 
by the Factory Investigating Commis- 
sion, and the usual arguments for, and 
experience elsewhere under, minimum 
wage legislation, concluding with these 
words: 


“The machinery necessary to carry out 
living wage legislation places some burden 
upon industry in that it will take some of 
its time and attention. We are told that 
the living wage plan interferes with busi- 
ness, and business is having a hard time. 
But that is no argument against the prin- 
ciple. It may appeal to our sympathies, 
but it should not be allowed to prevail. 
It is a century old as an argument, and if 
admitted to be conclusive, none of the bene- 
ficent labor legislation that has been en- 
acted during the past century would ever 
have been enacted. 

“The burden placed upon our public 
service corporations by rate legislation is 
considerable, as is the burden placed upon 
manufacture through the requirements of 
our labor laws in regard to sanitary con- 
ditions and protection against machinery. 
But in each case the good has far out- 
weighed the burden. 

“If the Supreme Court of the United 
States shall hold that the minimum wage 
law of Oregon, the constitutionality of 
which has been argued before it, is not in 
violation of the provisions of the federal 
Constitution, it may be that without this 
direct provision our own Court of Appeals 
would hold that such legislation is within 
the police power and not in violation of 
similar provisions of the state constitution, 
and there is encouragement for this view 
‘in the language used by Judge Miller in his 
recent opinion in the Jensen case. 

“The Court of Appeals in the Ives case, 


however, flatly disagreed with the then 


recent definition of the police power given 
by the Supreme Court of the United States, 


and for that reason the Constitution should 


give to the legislature the power to enact 


minimum wage legislation.” 


A large and representative private 
committee, organized by the American 
Association for Labor Legislation, 


ganizations interested 
tion, presented four amendments pre- 
pared with great care. 

The first sought to define and broaden 


the statement of the police power in the — 


state constitution, in order that it should 
not constitute any further limitation on 
labor legislation than that imposed by 
the Fourteenth Amendment to the fed- 
eral Constitution as construed by the 
United States Supreme Court. This 
amendment which provides that, “noth- 
ing contained in this Constitution shall 
limit the power of the legislature to en- 
act laws which the legislature declares 
to be necessary for the protection of the 
lives, healtii, safety, morals or welfare 
of employes,” has been reported favor- 
ably, and put on the list of general 
orders. 
In its advocacy the committee says: 


“While the recent opinion of the Court 
of Appeals in the Matter of Jensen, in 
which the present workmen's’ compensa- 
tion law is held not to be in violation of 
the federal Constitution, may be considered 
to indicate that it is the intention of that 
court, in interpreting the police power and 
in construing due process clauses, to follow 
the lead of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, it is eminently desirable 
that this uniformity of decision should be 
made certain. 

“This object is accomplished by the 
amendment. . The legislation to which, it 
refers would have to pass the test only of 
one due process clause, namely, that of the 
federal Constitution, instead of two, which 
though identical in language have been con- 
strued differently by the Supreme Court 
of the United States and our own Court 
of Appeals. 

“Tn the case of Ives vs. South Buffalo R. 
R. Co., 201 N. Y. 271, in which the former 
workmen’s compensation law was declared 
unconstitutional as in violation of Section 
6 of Article I of the state constitution, 
our Court of Appeals indicated that it dif- 
fered in its) construction of the due pro- 
cess language in the state constitution and 
of its converse, the extent of the police 
power, from that of the Supreme Court 
of the United States in the case of Noble 
State Bank vs. Haskell, 219 U. S. 104. 

“An attempt to lead to uniformity of ton- 
stitutional decision was made by the Con- 
gress of the United States in the passage 
of the act of March 3, 1911, which amended 
section 237 of the federal iudiciary act so 
as to provide that the Supreme Court 
might review a decision of a state court 
which had held that a state statute was in 
violation of the Constitution of the United 
States. 

“But unless this amendment is adopted 
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Constitution Making in New York 
the result of this extended right of appeal 
may be to make more glaring the differ- 
ence of construction given by the two 
courts. Let us suppose, for instance, that 
the Ives case had come after this right 
of appeal had been granted and had been 
taken to the Supreme Court of the United 
States; and that that court had declared 
that it was not in violation of the due pro- 
cess clause of the Fourteenth Amendment 
of the federal Constitution, although the 
Court of Appeals of this state had de- 
clared that it was in violation of the due 
process clause, identical in language, of the 
state constitution. 

“We should then be in the anomalous 
position of having a law of great interest 
and moment held constitutional by the 
greatest court in the country but held un- 
constitutional by the greatest court in the 
state, in construing identical constitutional 
language. The state court’s opinion being 
supreme as to the state constitution, the 
statute would thereby be made inoperative. 

“Such a situation is to be avoided. So far 
as this legislation is concerned, it would 
place New York in the same position as 
New Jersey and Wisconsin, neither of 
which has a due process clause in its State 
Constitution.” 


HE second and third amendments 

were intended to secure the exten- 
sion of the recently adopted workmen’s 
compensation amendment, now a part of 
the present constitution, to include oc- 
cupational diseases and to make possible 
the establishment by the legislature of a 
‘system of social insurance for illness, in- 
validity, old age or unemployment as 
well as injuries or death from accident 
or occupational disease. 

Mr. Parsons’ committee has failed to 
realize that the greatest achievements of 
industrial statesmanship within the next 
twenty years are likely to be in the di- 
rection of the application of the prin- 
ciples of insurance and mutuality to the 
risks just mentioned in order to pro- 
mote security and well being of the great 
masses of the people in an age of rapid- 
ly changing economic conditions. It 
would be well therefore to have the leg- 
islature as free as possible to consider 
all such measures without requiring any 
action to be taken. 

That is all that the Association for 
Labor Legislation asks; and it recog- 
nizes that while old age and unemploy- 
ment insurance may be matters for 
which. we are not yet ready in the 
United States, sickness and invalidity in- 
surance, on the other hand, is perhaps 
a matter that is ripe for wise legislative 
experiment on a limited scale. 

The Convention Committee has not 
turned an entirely deaf ear to these sug- 
gestions. It has reported favorably the 
addition of occupational diseases to the 
workmen’s compensation amendment; so 
that there may be no doubt, if indeed it 
is not already the case, that illness from 
an occupational disease is a subject for 
compensation. 

The fourth amendment proposed by 
the American Labor Legislation Asso- 
ciation, (which may also be said to in- 
clude one proposed by former Speaker 
Alfred E. Smith, similar in scope), the 
Convention Committee reported favor- 
ably and it has been advanced to the po- 
‘Sition of a general order with fair 
‘prospect of adoption. It provides that: 


_ “Nothing contained in this Constitution 
shall limit the power of the legislature to 


- 


enact laws prohibiting in whole or in part 
manufacturing of any kind in structures 
any portion of which is used for dwelling 
purposes.” 


And it opens the way for the legisla- 
ture to regulate the evils of home work 
in tenements. The committee well says 
of those evils and the demand for their 
regulation: 


“The public health is imperiled. Sanitary 
laws and regulations of manufacture can- 
not be enforced, nor can restrictions on 
the hours of labor of women and children 
be enforced or their night work prevented. 
Tenement manufacture is a breeder of 
tuberculosis. We spend vast sums of 
money to cure tuberculosis, a large amount 
of which is caused by manufacture in tene- 
ments which we do not prevent. To allow 
manufacture in dwellings operates unfairly 
to the enlightened manufacturer who pre- 
fers to have his employes work in sanitary 
surroundings. His competitor who has the 
work done in dwellings is relieved of the 
cost of rent, light and fuel and of main- 
taining sanitary conditions, and all other 
laws regulating factory buildings. 

“Manufacture in dwellings is manufac- 
ture at very low compensation and de- 
presses the general wage-scale. It tends 
to aggravate irregularity of employment. 
The manufacturer endeavors to keep a sup- 
ply of capable employes for his factory. 
This is unnecessary if he is contracting out 
his work to be performed in dwellings. 

“One of the worst results of manufac- 
ture in dwellings is the use of the labor 
of children. Very young children can be 
and are employed. Their employment can- 
not .be prevented because it would require 
an army of inspectors to prevent it. As 
soon as an inspector enters the ground 
floor of a tenement the children on the 
other floors can be dismissed from their 
work, and the inspector finds nothing. 

“Tt also leads to lack of school attend- 
ance.” 


Two other proposals of amendments 
of equal or greater importance to those 
that we have just discussed were before 
the committee. The first was that of Al- 
fred E. Smith to make sure that the 
legislature had power to delegate to a 
board or an industrial commission, sub- 
ordinate legislative powers to make rules 
and regulations 


“Supplementing, modifying, adapting or 
otherwise applying according to varying 
conditions, laws passed for the protection 
of the lives, health, safety or welfare of 
any class or classes of persons or the 
public generally.” 


The courts are inclined to construe 
strictly anything that looks like a dele- 
gation of legislative power to the execu- 
tive branch of the government on the 
somewhat over-worked theory of the 
separation of powers in American juris- 
prudence and public polity. The need 
for some latitude however, is clearly 
recognized wherever efficient enforce- 
ment of complicated labor statutes is re- 
garded of more importance than con- 
sistency in political theory. This pro- 
posal the Convention Committee favors. 

The other proposal is one to create a 
department or division of the state gov- 
ernment on industrial relations with a 
secretary at its head as a member of the 
governor’s cabinet and chairman of this 
industrial commission, which would also 
be made thereby a constitutional body. 
This would be in the direction of making 
permanent the reorganization of the 


On 
OO 
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Labor Department effectuated last- year 
by the legislature. 

The Committee on Industrial Interests 
did not act on this proposal partly be- 
cause it was in doubt how far to go in 
making permanent something that is 
frankly a new experiment in New York 
state though successfully past the experi- 
mental stage elsewhere, and partly be- 
cause this matter will come up in an- 
other and similar form in the general 
proposal introduced and favorably re- 
ported by the Tanner committee on 
governor and other state officers for the 
reorganization of the state government 
and the creation of eleven branches of 
executive control, one of which is a 
secretary of industrial relations and an 
industrial commission. 


CURIOUSLY enough, the reorganiza- 

tion proposal in the form intro- 
duced by Mr. Parsons, contained also a 
provision for the authorization of the 
delegation of subordinate legislative 
powers to the executive authority and 
this feature together with the creation 
of a labor secretary and an industrial 
commission are quite sure of adoption. 
No more important power can be made 
the subject of a constitutional grant and, 
if properly understood, none should re- 
ceive wider public support than that 
which will enable a capable executive to 
enforce the law with a minimum of 
burden to interests or persons regulated 
and a maximum of compliance with just 
standards. 

The power given to the state indus- 
trial commission to enact and amend an 
industrial code, and to make and amend 
rules and regulations for. the effective 
application of the labor law to the 
specific problems and conditions found 
in the administration of that law, is of 
the greatest import. 

Similar powers are now exercised by 
state and local boards of health and have 
been sustained by the courts as not in 
violation of constitutional guarantees of 
liberty or property. They are regarded 
as essential and fundamental in all effi- 
cient public health administration. Simi- 
lar powers have been exercised by labor 
departments in various states, and by 
the Industrial Board in New York state 
prior to the organization of the present 
Industrial Commission, which also has 
similar powers broader in scope than 
those of the previous Industrial Board. 

As far as these powers have come 
within the purview of judicial decision, 
they have been uniformly sustained 
without any special constitutional au- 
thority as valid delegation of legislative 
powers. The wisdom and necessity of 
such exercise of subordinate legislative 
power merely to act within the limits of 
a standard set up and determined by the 
legislature itself, but for the detailed ap- 
plication and variation of which the 
legislature has neither the time nor 
technical knowledge needed, is so ordi- 
narily recognized by all interests in- 
volved that the courts will naturally go 
very far to sustain legislative grants of 
such power. 

There should be no question about it, 
however, because great and far-reaching 
public interests are at stake; and there- 
fore either the Industrial Commission 
should be given a broad grant of such 
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powers in the constitution or the legis- 
lature should be empowered to make 
such grant in its discretion. A some- 
what broader grant of power than mere- 
ly to make rules or regulations to apply 
definite standards fixed by decision of 
the legislature is needed. The power to 
exercise some discretion in varying 
standards to suit conditions not uniform 
in all parts of a great state with such 
complex industrial conditions as are 
iound in New York is highly desirable. 

Abram I. Elkus, whose distinguished 
services as chief counsel for the Factory 
Investigating Commission lend added 
weight to his opinion, has said on this 
point.” 

“Another matter of importance, so far as 
labor legislation is concerned, with which, 
it seems to me, the Constitutional Conven- 
tion should deal, is empowering boards or 
commissions to do what has been termed 
by the courts as legislating, not giving a 
widespread power to do what they please, 
but within limits properly safeguarded and 
cared for, giving them power to make 
more than mere rules and regulations in 
order to carry out statutes which are 
broad and general in their nature. 

“When, after the investigations of the 
commission I have referred to, we drafted 
many laws to remedy the conditions that 
existed, we were bound not only by the 
precedent of previous legislation, but by 
the inhibition of the constitution, as it was 
construed, to make detailed requirements in 
the statutes for the safety of men and 
women and children who worked, for the 
sanity conditions surrounding them in 
their work. Sos 

“It was generally thought that labor laws, 
like many others, should be absolutely rigid, 
for then there would be no discretion 
lodged in any one, and consequently no 
abuse of discretion. But after the laws 
have been in effect for a year the commis- 
mission has been surprised to learn that 
from all over the state, from every source, 
the employers and manufacturers, as well 
as the workingmen, there has arisen a de- 
mand, increasing every day, that this power 
to make rules and regulations should be 
broadened immensely and that the discre- 
tion vested in the board should be increased. 

“To what end? Because it was found 
that such a board, being in close touch with 
the interests involved, and seeing with its 
own eyes the situations about which it was 
to make rules and regulations, could act in 
a way satisfactory to all. 

“May not the rights, therefore, of indi- 
viduals be quite as safely and properly con- 
trolled by the judgment and discretion of 
an administrative body—if, indeed, not a 
great deal more safely and properly—as by 
the discretion of the legislature? The 
courts have realized that the practical 
necessities of government have compelled 
them to overcome the objection to the dele- 
gation of power to legislate. The diversity 
and the intricacy of the situations calling 
for discretion vested in the board should 
be increased. 

“To what end? That general statute 
shall be given to an administrative body, 
wisely and carefully chosen, whose author- 
ty shall be carefully safeguarded. Author- 
ity to a legislature to delegate its powers 
should be grudgingly, if not sparingly, ac- 
corded. But if labor laws are to have that 
broadness and elasticity necessary, then au- 
thority should be given to the legislature to 

“Proceedings, Academy of Political 
Science, New York, October, 1914. 


grant powers which may be beyond the 
mere making of rules or filling in of de- 
tails.” 


Such delegation of legislative power, 
properly safeguarded as it shotld be, in 
the language of the constitutional grant 
and, as it doubtless would be, by judicial 
construction would be a _ conservative 
rather than a radical policy in the fair 
and effective administration of labor 
laws, and not, as some have erroneously 
supposed, a license to an administrative 
board to do as it pleases or to meta- 
morphose statutes for the protection of 
the lives, health, comfort or general wel- 
fare of employes so as to become new 
and different acts, remote from the in- 
tention of the legislature. 


The real estate interests of the city 
of New York would have been glad 
had more power to vary standards of fire 
protection been vested in the Industrial 
Board when the severe new standards of 
safety were enacted for factory build- 
ings after the horrors of the Triangle 
shirtwaist factory fire—standards which 
could have been secured in many build- 
ings with a higher margin of safety and 
at less expense to the property if it had 
not been necessary to insist on the rigid 
standards of a statute which the admin- 
istrative officer had little‘or no power: to 
vary even where higher equivalents 
could have been secured. 

Thus, though no very radical meas- 
ures relating to labor or industrial inter- 
ests have been considered by the con- 
vention, and though there will be keen 
disappointment in many quarters that so- 
cial insurance did not receive more di- 
rect endorsement, the convention’s action 
thus far bids fair to give it a record for 
fairly progressive treatment of labor 
problems. Certainly the adoption of the 
proposals above enumerated, whose pres- 
ent status is that of favorably reported 
general orders, will remove any possible 
charge that it is a reactionary body in 
matters pertaining to labor and capital. 


VER twenty proposals were intro- 
duced dealing with the forest pre- 
serve and its administration, and the gen- 
eral conservation policy of the state. 
The lumber trust and the exploiters were 
so thoroughly conquered twenty years 
ago that some persons think the present 
constitutional protection of the forests is 
too severe to permit proper development 
of public property which might be so 
administered as to yield a profit. 


The conservation committee, however, 
has showed no disposition to let the bars 
down. Its substitute proposal, for all 
pending proposals, which will be adopt- 
ed by the convention provides for a 
state department of conservation with 
nine commissioners, one from each judi- 
cial district, to serve without compensa- 
tion, no person to be eligible who is en- 
gaged in the business of lumbering in 
any forest preserve county, or who is 
engaged in any business in the prosecu- 
tion of which hydraulic power is used or 
in which water is distributed or sold un- 
der any public franchise, or who is an 
officer or holder of the stock or bonds 


of any corporation engaged in such 


business within the state. 


The commission is to have power to 


make fish and game regulations (sub- 
ject to veto within thirty days by the 
governor) which shall have the force of 
law unless 
modifies them. The present forest pre- 
serve lands owned by the state are to be 
forever kept as wild forest lands, but 
the commissioners may construct fire 
trails and may remove dead timber for 


purposes of reforestation and fire pro- ~ 


tection only but not for sale. 

The legislature may provide for the 
use of not exceeding 3 per cent of such 
lands for reservoirs for municipal water 
supply, for the canals and to regulate 
the flow of streams, such reservoirs to 
be owned and controlled by the state, 
and the cost to be apportioned upon the 
municipalities and property benefited. 
The legislature may authorize the city 
of New York to use certain lands in 
Ulster and Greene counties for its mu- 
nicipal water supply. The department 
must appoint a superintendent. 

The legislature shall annually make 
provision for the purchase of real prop- 
erty within the Adirondack and Catskill 
parks as defined by law, the reforesta- 


tion of lands, and the making of bound- ~ 


ary and valuation surveys. Revocable 
licenses may be issued for continued oc- 
cupancy of certain lands. 

Mandatory appropriations for the pur- 
chase of new forest lands were ques- 
tioned even in a minority report as well 
as by members of the convention; but 
present indications are in favor of the 
adoption of the conservative but vigor- 


ous conservation policy of the commit-_ 


tee’s substitute proposal. 

In the matter of public education and 
the educational policy of the state, such 
widespread general satisfaction was ex- 
pressed in all quarters with the present 
organization and powers of the Board 
of Regents that it was early determined 
by the convention not to make any 
change in that body—which has been in- 
corporated, however, in the general 
scheme of the reorganization of the 
state government. 

Significance attaches to two amend- 

ments,—one a formal declaration that 
control and supervision of education is 
a state rather than a local government 
function, and the other that every city 
shall have a board of education with 
power to determine the amount and to 
control the expenditure of funds for 
public education within its own jurisdic- 
tion. This would remove enormous 
public expenditures for education in 
cities like’ New York from the control 
and political considerations governing 
general municipal expenditures. And it 
would commit the state as a whole to 
supplementing inadequate local revenues 
in order to carry out broad state edu- 
cational policies from which the citizens 
of the entire state inevitably derive 
benefit. 
' It is in line with progressive tenden- 
cies already generally established’ in 
theory and successfully tried in other 
states and in some foreign countries. 


and until the legislature. 
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OUT OF WORK 


By Frances A. Kellor. G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. 569 pp. Price $1.50; by 
mail of THr Survey $1.63. 


— Miss Kellor has 
had a variety of ex- 
perience in _ investi- 
gating and dealing 
with social problems. 
She has put the re- 
sults of it into this 
book and named it 
Out of Work. With 
equal fitness she 
might have named it 
In Work. As much 
space is given to 
conditions of labor in employment as 
out of it, and certainly the description 
of working conditions is more illuminat- 
ing than what is written of unemploy- 
ment. As a discussion of woman and 
child labor, immigration and immigrants 
in America, employment agencies and 
other labor problems, the book will be 
found most interesting. As a contribu- 
tion to the study of unemployment it has 
little value. 

The very arrangement of the chap- 
ters makes this evident. After hastily 
scanning Unemployment in America, the 
‘author proceeds to a discussion of Un- 
employment among Women, then Chil- 
dren and the Labor Market, and Immi- 
gration and Unemployment. This is 
followed by an excellent little chapter on 
How America Markets Its Labor, which 
is introductory to long and _ de- 
tailed descriptions of general labor 
agencies, intelligence offices, employers’ 
and unions’ labor bureaus, philanthropic 
and public employment offices, and the 
regulation of private employment agen- 
cies. A statement of the experience 
with emergency measures under the ti- 
tle, What America Does for It, and 
a description of foreign systems of un- 


Unemployment 
by 
and Large 


employment insurance, complete the 
general discussion of the problem. 
The concluding chapter presents A 


Program for America. 

In these chapters there is a mass of 
material on all manner of subjects. 
There is no connecting thread of analy- 
sis or argument. Irrelevant  illustra- 
tions are extended at length, seemingly 
because the stories themselves are in- 
teresting. No serious effort is made to 
classify facts, and without such classifi- 
cation the author is unable to master 
the mass of details for purposes of in- 
terpretation and analysis. The fact that 
America has never analyzed the causes 
and factors of unemployment is de- 
plored, but the same criticism is to be 
made of the book itself. 

The conclusions reached are either 
negative or they are so general as to be 
of no particular value. We are told 
that any solution of unemployment that 
concerns itself only with men and over- 
looks women will fail, that the general 


labor agency is an anti-social organi- 
zation, that public employment offices 
have failed to organize the labor market, 
that American remedies for unemploy- 
ment have had little or no influence over 
its causes, and that foreign systems of 
insurance are not especially adaptable to 
this country. 

Then, vocational guidance should be 
given every possible encouragement, the 
padrone must go, intelligence offices 
must be made efficient, clean and relia- 
ble, business and labor must organize 
the skilled labor market, uniform state 
laws and the regulation of interstate la- 
bor agencies are needed, and a commis- 
sion or central committee is needed in 
every community to work out the prob- 
lem of supplying work, food and shelter 
which confronts communities, industries 
and governmental bodies. 

Instead of a carefully devised program 
with its various parts knit together into 
a consistent plan, a list of more or less 
related recommendations is presented for 
adoption by churches, civic bodies, em- 
ployers, trade unions, municipal govern- 
ments, and state and federal authorities. 
The program amounts to an enumera- 
tion of all the schemes that have been 
attempted at various times to relieve un- 
employment. No serious effort is made 
to sift out the things that have proved 
undesirable, and to work into a program 
only that which has proved its worth by 
experience. 

W. M. LEIsErson. 


THE SOCIAL PROBLEM 


By Charles A. Ellwood. Macmillan 
Company. 256 pp. Price $1.25; by 
mail of Tue Survey $1.33. 


This is one volume 
of the (Citizens’ Li- 
‘brary of Economics, 
Politics and  Soci- 
ology, edited by Prof. 
Richard T. Ely of the 
state university of 
Wisconsin. It is more 
satisfactory in _ its 
“brief analysis of the 
social problem in 
| western civilization” 
than in its attempt to 
“outline a scientific social philosophy’— 
a large task for the twenty-nine pages 
of its final chapter. But the book should 
be judged as a handbook, not as a full- 
fledged treatise. 

To those not already acquainted with 
the facts, the historical review of ele- 
ments contributed by Hebrew, Greek, 
and Roman civilizations will be valuable 
as well as interesting. Other elements 
in the problem to which chapters are 
given are: the physical and biological, 
especially heredity and eugenics (a posi- 
tive, rational program in this, the author 
deems valuable and necessary) ; the eco- 
nomic; the spiritual and ideal, calling 
for a revaluation of family life, govern- 


Calling 
for 
Social Experts 


ment and religion, with emphasis on 
positive instead of negative ideals. 

The solution Professor Ellwood be- 
lieves to be entirely within the limits 
of human knowledge and human char- 
acter. It depends not upon externals, 
but upon such internal forces as the 
better adaptation of the individual to 
his group; conservative ideals of family, 
government, religion and morality; 
ethics that shall include all humanity; 
much knowledge, but more _ radical 
change in human nature. This change 
the author believes to be a matter of 
growth, not of revolution. 

Practically, the solution ,must come 
through proper social organization; and 
this, in turn, depends on the direction 
of “social experts,’ or leaders, whose 
special training should be the immediate 
responsibility ‘of all universities. 


Cue: 
THE NORMAL LIFE 


By Edward T. Devine. 
Foundation Publication, 
sociates, Inc. 
paid. 


Russell Sage 
-Survey As- 
233 pp. Price $1 post- 


Several years ago, 
Dr. Devine gave a 
phrase to social work- 
ers, “Our ideal is the 
normal.” This has 
since become an en- 
couraging slogan to 
many. He _ pointed 
out that social work- 
ers were not utopia- 
mongers, trying to 
make ideal conditions ; 
but that they merely 
sought to give the less fortunate classes 
the “essentials of normal living. He de- 
veloped this idea in a course of six lec- 
tures given in February and March, 
1915, in Baltimore, under the auspices 
of the Social Service Corporation, and 
these lectures are now collected as a 
book. 

The form is popular, though serious, 
and the essentials of normal life are 
considered in infancy, childhood, youth, 
maturity, late maturity, and old age. 

The large attendance in Baltimore in- 
creased steadily as the lectures pro- 
gressed, and all who came, like all who 
read, must have been impressed not only 
with the variety and intelligence of mod- 
ern social work, but with its efficiency. 
The evils of society today are clearly 
stated, but the list of counteracting 
forces is so numerous that the book is 
inspiring. Anyone whose memory of 
social work covers twenty years must 
realize also that almost everything in 
the long, long catalog comes within 
that period. There are new ways of 
routing the old enemies of disease, ignor- 
ance and sin; and these new ways are 
being tried successfully all over the 
land, in hamlets as well as cities. 

This is no book for pessimists. The 
dark side is constantly exhibited, but 
the lighter side prevails. From cover 
to cover there is hardly a word of dis- 
couragement, or of any feeling that ef- 
fort is not worth while. There is a 
bracing maxim that “to be as good as 
our fathers we must be better than our 
fathers.” Dr. Devine pictures young 
couples “surrounding their children with 
rather more comforts and advantages 
than they themselves had.” 


An Ideal 
for 
Social Work 
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Speaking of many influences which 
build character, he says, “I have an 
idea that in these respects those whom 
we call the poor—the tenement house 
and alley population in our cities,—to- 
day are rather better off than were the 
children of the comfortably well-to-do, 
say fifty years ago” (p. 62). This does 
not come through inertia, however, but 
through effort. 

The closing chapter on late maturity 
and old age details vividly the many 
evils of the factory age which remain, 
though many have been overcome. It 
speaks of the long hours, the strain, the 
increasing bitterness and estrangement 
between capital and labor. “Invention 
in the arts has outstripped invention in 
social policy.” And yet, he says, “we 
shall come to understand these stub- 
born facts of industry and change them. 
Lees We shall adjust industry to 
man” (p. 203). 

There is an appendix with a list of 
suggestive questions on each chapter, 
which were prepared for a class held in 
Baltimore. Any community might 
profitably use these questions as a basis 
for home study. 

Constantly through the book there is 
a touch of humor which makes it pleas- 
ant reading. 

FREDERIC ALMY. 


THE CITY MANAGER 


By Harry Aubrey Toulmin, Jr. Na- 
tional Municipal League Series. D. 
Appleton & Company. 310 pp. Price 
$1.50; by mail of THe Survey $1.62. 


So far as this book 

devotes itself to a de- 

The Case for ||SCtTiption of specific 
municipal conditions, 

" oe it deals principally 
City Manager || With Dayton, Ohio, 
the first of the larger 
cities to experiment 
with the city manager 
form of commission 
government. The rec- 
ke ord of reforms there 
; accomplished in a 
brief period is impressive. Mr. Toul- 
min, himself a citizen of Dayton, is an 
enthusiast not only as to the accomplish- 
ments of the new system, but also as 
to this being the royal road to obtain 
them. 

He brings into the compass of a clear- 
ly printed volume of moderate size not 
alone the argument for the training and 
employment of experts in the new and 
complicated profession of city govern- 
ment, and the abandonment of our in- 
adequate, amateurish American systems, 
but also some discussion of related mat- 
ters, as the short ballot, municipal bud- 
get and finance and the like—matters 
which, however, are equally related to 
other systems. Indeed, a sharper analy- 
sis of the subject could have somewhat 
reduced the size of the volume, while 
covering quite as much ground. 

Aside from the recital of Dayton’s 
actual accomplishment, perhaps as serv- 
iceable as any parts of the book are the 
later chapters grouping the arguments, 
to a considerable extent quoted, for and 
against the rival “commission” and 
“commission manager” or “city man- 
ager” plans of city government, collat- 
ing the cities and statutes, and giving 


a bibliography. These citations of cities 
and statutes would have more value had 
they been brought down nearer to the 
date of publication. Although a book 
dealing with such rapidly shifting con- 
ditions cannot be complete, it would 
seem as if the lists of the commission 
and city manager cities need not break 
off in June, 1914, nor the bibliography 
in July. 

For New York the 1911 bill embody- 
ing the “Lockport plan” never passed by 
the legislature, is featured, but no refer- 
ence is made to the “optional city gov- 
ernment law” of April 16, 1914, giving 
second- and third-class cities in New 
York their choice of seven plans of gov- 
ernment, six of them commission plans 
differing somewhat among themselves, 
including as plan C the city manager 


plan. Two New York cities, Niagara 
Falls and Newburgh, have already 
adopted this city manager plan. In four 


cities, Cohoes, Dunkirk, Lockport and 
Mt. Vernon, the proposal was submitted 
but failed. Its advocates intend to try 


again. 


The text contains frequent head-notes 
(not always happily selected or placed) 
to aid in the analysis of the subject. 
Mr. Toulmin’s style 1s sophomoric to a 
degree; if he were older one would call 
it downright sloppy. The six diagrams 
are models of what diagrams should not 
be. They neither explain themselves, 
nor are they explained in the text. 

Apert S. Barp. 


CONSUMPTION 


By John B. Hawes. Small, Maynard 
& Company. 107 pp. Price $.50; by 
mail of THE Survey $.57. 


This little volume 
aims, according to its 
Facts preface, to steer be- 
tween two classes of 
books already  pub- 
lished, designed to 
give general informa- 
' tion, on tuberculosis: 
those so brief that 
they omit important 
practical details; and 
those so long and so 
replete with scientific 
discussion that they defeat their own 
purpose. 

Its one hundred and seven pages give 
frankly the truth as to what consump- 
tion is and does; sensible directions as 
to the patient’s share in both prevention 
and cure; and much-needed information 
as to the cost of living both in such 
places as Saranac and in those goals of 
futile pilgrimage——the South and the 
West. 


Practical discussions of the problems 
of paying bills, whether consumptives 
should marry, consumptive parents and 
their children; suggestions of how con- 
sumptives may show consideration for 
others, sick and well,—all are so frankly 
and convincingly presented that a reader 
cannot but accept the challenge of the 
final chapter. That is, be cheery, “talk 
happiness,” be of good courage to the 
utmost power of your will. And in 
this most vital matter of all, the author 
succeeds in making you want to hope, 
and really believe you can. 

Gas; 


for 
Health Seekers 


THE HAPPINESS OF NATIONS 
By James MacKaye. B. W. Huebsch, 


256 pp. Price $1.25; by mail of THE © 


Survey $1.35. 

To convince a mis- 
ery-ridden world that 
the object of human 
endeavor should be 
the production, not of 
wealth but of happi- 
ness, and that science 
should be guided by 
this object, is the aim 
of Mr. MacKaye. And 
“political engineering” 
is the name chosen 
for “the science which 
treats of the adaptation of the means of 
society to its end’’—happiness. 

Science unguided by morals, Mr. Mac- 
Kaye points out, is more likely to be a 
curse than a blessing to mankind,—a 
fact daily illustrated by the blood and 
tears of our European neighbors. Yet 
science guided by morals would be “a 
blessing of such far-reaching effect as 
to be beyond the imagination of a race 
which has but glimpsed the first crude 
and material miracles of a dawning age 
of reason.” 

In his earlier profound and compre- 
hensive work, The Economy of Happi- 
ness, as well as in this last series of 
lectures, originally delivered at Har- 
vard, Mr. MacKaye shows himself the 
strongest theorist of the new movement 
which places before the dollar, the man; 
above the rights of property, the rights 
of humanity. His lucid intellect pene- 
trates the cluttering mass of details that 
constitute modern life and modern 


Happiness 
Instead 
of Wealth 


thought, and tests every issue by the © 


principles essential to the attainment of . 


the ultimate goal, happiness. 

Various practical applications of the 
science of political engineering have 
been proposed by Mr. MacKaye, among 
them a plan for the abolition of poverty 
which a Columbia professor pronounced 
“nothing less than a very great inven- 
tion.” His “campaign bulletin” idea, 
well known in Massachusetts, was last 
winter introduced in Congress, backed 
by the Popular Government League. 
His plan of “conditional compensation” 
for the division of profits between con- 
sumers and employes of government 
coal-mines and railroads was embodied 
in the Poindexter Alaska bill, which two 
years ago attracted wide attention. And 
a method of improving industrial rela- 
tions through the standardizing influence 
of publicly controlled enterprises oper- 
ating under conditional compensation 
and also under a plan of division of 
control over production and sale on the 
one hand and over the determination of 
wages, prices and quality of products 
on the other, was outlined by him at a 
hearing of the Industrial Relations 
Commission, 3 

Yet the chief significance of Mr. Mac- 
Kaye’s work does not lie in concrete 
proposals but in the underlying phi- 
losophy outlined in The Happiness of 
Nations. His philosophy constitutes, in- 
deed, a veritable religion of happiness; 
not selfish, individual pleasure, but the 
greatest sum total of happiness which 
can be produced on earth by the com- 
plete subordination of the interests of 
the individual to the interests of all, 
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living and yet to be born. For the in- 
terests of posterity, he holds, are im- 
measurably greater than those of any 
single generation, and the sacrifice of 
ages of happiness would be an infinitely 
small price to pay in the service of a 
future “fraught with such overpowering 
potentialities.” 
Heren L. SuMNER. 


THE RED GERANIUM 


By William Carleton. Small, May- 
nard & Co., Boston. 395 pp. Price 
$1.35; by mail of THe Survey $1.46. 


This volume takes its title from the 
first of its three stories on the back-to- 
the-land theme. The contents are brief 
guides to floriculture, to the principles 
of farming, and to methods of running a 
certified milk farm rather than “stories” 
in any literary sense of the term. But 
they are not without interest. Inci- 
dentally, the heroines are made to illus- 
trate the good old truths that a woman 
needs a man to look out for her and 
that her deepest happiness is found not 
in society but in the home—even if it 
means rising at six to light the fire and 


feed the chickens! Gis: 
THE ABOLITION OF POVERTY 
By Jacob H. Hollander. Houghton 
Mifflin Company. 122 pp. Price $.75; 


by. mail of THE Survey $.81. 


In the preface of 

this little book it is 
stated that the pur- 
pose is “to set forth 
the needlessness of 
poverty.” This is not 
a new theme, especi- 
ally to those who have 
followed the course 
of recent economic 
thought. Both Seager 
and Devine, and oth- 
ers as well, have em- 
phasized this idea and have suggested 
practically the same remedies which are 
here proposed. Indeed, the book may 
be looked upon not as an attempt to 
break new ground but as evidence of 
growing interest on the part of profes- 
sional economists in this great problem 
of poverty. 

The book is, however, extremely well 
thought out and the chapters are logic- 
ally arranged. In this consists its chief 
merit. The reasonableness of the au- 
thor’s point of view is made so evident 
that, it seems to me, all must agree with 
what he has said: But is there anything 
left unsaid? I think so. 

Briefly, the argument runs as follows: 
There is enough for all; the problem is 
therefore one of distribution. Trade 
unions have done much to insure better 
distribution but they cannot be relied 
on to solve the whole problem. Legis- 
lation along the lines of minimum wage, 
employment exchanges, unemployment, 
accident, sickness and old age insurance, 
is necessary to supplement the efforts of 
the unions. 

With this program, no one of pro- 
gressive tendencies will quarrel. More- 

over, it is perhaps wise at this time to 
call attention to those remedies which 
lie so near at hand; but the elimination 
of poverty will require still other and 
perhaps more drastic means. To illus- 


trate, will any of the author’s proposals 
meet the situation laid bare in the book 
on the Kallikaks? Will they solve the 
problem of poverty confronting the de- 
pendents of prisoners? Does not the 
personal equation count for something 
after all? And what about the “won't 
workers’? 

I do not, I repeat, disagree with what 
Professor Hollander says. His message 
has been well said and excellently. I 
feel, however, that his scheme of re- 
form needs strengthening in many par- 
ticulars. No country has as yet suc- 
ceeded in eliminating poverty, although 
the reforms which he advocates have 
been adopted in many. No doubt he did 
not intend to submit a complete plan. 

Louis N. Roginson. 


LOW COST COOKING 


By Florence Nesbitt. American School 
of Home Economics, Chicago. 127 
pp. Price $.50; by mail of THE Sur- 
vEY $.57. 

The contents of this 
book includes a chap- 
For Families || tet 0m the business of 

of home making, what 
food does for us, an- 
other on economy in 
buying and_ general 
household directions. 
The pages of recipes 
[212] following cover grain 
patie. products, legumes, 
desserts, and special 
desserts for summer 
and for winter. There are menus for 
both seasons and a discussion on cost 
of food for one month for a family of 
man, woman, and four children. There 
is a chapter on a home made fireless 
cooker, on lunches, on feeding and care 
of children, closing with a brief bibliog- 
raphy. 

Miss Nesbitt has an unusual back- 
ground as a preparation for the writing 
of this book. Her work as a Teachers’ 
College student under the writer, took 
her into the field of home economics as 
taught in actual homes. Her work in 
Chicago was so successful that she was 
the means of introducing visiting house- 
keeping into the Charity Organization 
Society work over quite a wide area. 
From charity work she went to the Ju- 
venile Court as a lecturer and super- 
visor. 

The little book is very practical and 
will be of service to social workers in 
this field. It is written in a clear style 
and will be useful to housewives of 
average education. In the hands of a 
good teacher it would also be a great 
help in families where the housekeeper 
is quite illiterate, as for example, the 
average tenement type. Miss Nesbitt 
treats the subject in such a way as to 
bring out the most important points in 
this subject of nutrition in families of 
limited income. The recipes are care- 
fully planned and the bills of fare much 
more practical than many such collec- 
tions. 

As to the dietary for a month, the cost 
given is based on Chicago prices and 
the total is $29.30. This same dietary 
in New York would cost about $5 more. 
Briefly, the book fills a real need and 
fills it very satisfactorily. 

WINIFRED STUART GIBBS. 


Limited Income 


SANITATION IN PANAMA 


By William Crawford Gorgas. D. 
Appleton & Company. 297 pp. Price 
$2; by mail of THE Survey $2.13. 


To at least one re- 
viewer, this book 


Conquest brought a delightful 
for disappointment. I 
Health took it up, my respect 


not unmixed with ap- 
prehension, wonder- 
ing whether I could 
hope to understand so 
technical a treatise as 
this must surely be. 
And instead, it was 
as though the distin- 
guished scientist had, most friendly- 
wise, sat by the hearth after dinner and 
told of a spléndid achievement, in very 
simple language, respecting his audience. 


All the great facts are there, of the 
conquest of yellow fever at Havana, and 
the conquest of malaria at Panama. Dr. 
Gorgas’ book began when yellow fever 
was still considered a filth disease; he 
was on the health commission that made 
Havana as clean as possible and yet 
had to face the disconcerting fact that 
in spite of all the efforts and all the 
care, yellow fever was growing steadily 
worse. Then followed epoch-making 
studies—Sanarelli’s claim to have found 
the causative agent of yellow fever; the 
investigation of this claim by a board of 
Public Health Service officers and their 
(at first) favorable report; the differing 
conclusions of another Public Health 
Service officer, Dr. Carter, whose report 
on the extrinsic incubation of yellow 
fever “turned out to be pure gold and 
was one of the great steps in establish- 
ing the true method of the transmission 
of yellow fever.” Then the conclusions 
of Surgeon Carter were confirmed by 
that group of army medical officers, 
Reed, Carroll, Lazear and Agramonte, 
who were able to demonstrate as a fact 
what Dr. Carlos J. Finlay of Havana 
had long held as a theory, that yellow 
fever is conveyed by a mosquito—by 
the stegomyia, in fact, alone of all the 
six or seven hundred species. 


Most thrilling is the story of the ex- 
periments which at last clearly showed 
the mosquito’s role; and of the tests 
which proved that yellow fever does 
not come through ordinary infection— 
tests that called for volunteers to sleep 
in bedding used by yellow fever victims; 
in their very clothing, all foul beyond 
words, without ventilation. arn 
And the men who had remained for 
twenty nights in these conditions, were 
not attacked; and those who in entire 
cleanliness and comfort, were only bit- 
ten by a stegomyia, had the fever. 


If Dr. Gorgas does not spare the 
gruesome detail necessary to an under- 
standing of the situation, he nevertheless 
relieves his pages by adding also lighter 
touches—for instance, the tragi-comic 
death of Lady Stegomyia, sole infected 
mosquito left when the cooler months 
came. For despite the warmth of an 
oil-stove, especially imported from the 
United States for her room; despite the 
attendance of health officers, hospital 
staff and trained nurses summoned 
about daylight, her ladyship ceased to 
kick about nine o'clock, most truly 
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mourned by those to whom-her death 
meant a serious interruption of the im- 
portant work of immunization. 

The historical sketch of yellow fever 
shows Dr. Gorgas at home in the ro- 
mantic days of Alcibiades and the 
Aztecs. And he prophecies a bright 
commercial future when preventive 
measures shall have had time really to 
prevent diseases so long endemic in the 
Canal Zone. 

But this is a book to be read. And its 
mere review may as well stop now. 


Gao: 
PROBLEMS OF CONDUCT 
By Durant Drake. Houghton Mifflin 
Company. 455 pp. Price $1.75; by 
mail of Ture Survey $1.89. 
Professor Drake’s 
book on ethics is as 


essentially American 


Ethics and E 
a CES in character as the 
; notable text-book of 
ne Dewey and Tufts. 
Both refuse to be 


confined to academic 
discussion of theory, 
and insist on dealing 
with practical affairs 
and burning questions 
5 cneeememnraamracaen A BS 6 ELE 

Professor Drake, who goes much fur- 
ther in the scope and number of his pro- 
nouncements, favors most of the meth- 
ods of political and social betterment ad- 
vocated by the more advanced, but not 
strictly socialist, reformers of the day. 
He is all on the side of governmental 
regulation in industry and in the con- 
structive organization of life. He pre- 
fers “big business” to unrestricted com- 
petition; but the capitalist is to be ac- 
countable to the public at every turn. 
He believes in free trade but would let 
down the protected industries very 
slowly, to avoid unjust hardship. 

Woman Suffrage the author treats as 
inevitable but of small consequence, 
since women in most parts of the coun- 
try have, he says, no unjust discrimina- 
tions to get rid of; and their interests, 
besides, are really identical with those 
of men. At the same time, he is so 
radical as to advocate that married 
women should be given a legal right to 
half of whatever their husbands earn— 
a proposition which merely amounts to 
cutting an ethical knot, if it be assumed 
that the relation of wages to work is 
to remain unchanged. 

If the economic value of the hus- 
band’s labor increases, unless the wife’s 
usefulness grows in proportion, her in- 
creased “half” will include so much un- 
earned increment, to which it may be 
questioned if she should have a legal 
right—unless it be supposed in law that 
the wife speculated in her husband’s 
brains when she married him as one 
speculates in a piece of land. That a 
wife should be no worse off than her 
husband we agree, but we see no way 
of ethical justification without a wholly 
new conception of the relation between 
labor and one’s living. 

The theoretical treatment of ethics in 
the book is utilitarian, but competing 
sanctions for right conduct are fairly 
considered. It is admirably lueid in 
argument and language and can be 
recommended to the general reader. 

G. E. O’DELt. 


YOUTH, SCHOOL AND VOCATION 


By Meyer Bloomfield. Houghton, 
Mifflin Company. 273 pp. Price 
$1.25; by mail of THE Survey $1.37. 


The author de- 
scribes the frightful 
waste of the “let-alone 
policy” regarding the 
methods by which 
young people gain, or 
fail to gain, a foot- 
hold in the work-a-day 
world. In its worst 
phases it means hu- 
| man sacrifice through 
; unregulated child 

~ labor. At its best it 
means dire and unnecessary inefficiency. 

At least a partial remedy can be ef- 
fected by collecting and distributing in- 
formation about occupations and calling 
attention to educational opportunities. 
The conclusion reached is “that work- 
seeking in this country will more and 
more come under the direction of pub- 
lic agencies,” the school and the juvenile 


Round | egs 
in 
Round Holes 


‘employment agency. The former is al- 


ready beginning to play its part “through 
the extension of vocational-training op- 
portunities, and especially through the 
provision of prevocational schools.” 
The latter is ultimately to exercise 
“close supervision of the vocational ac- 
tivities of the school system and a con- 
trol over placement and its associated 
features.” 

The philosophy set forth in the first 
chapters is sound and convincing and is 
illustrated by numerous references to 
the early efforts of the Boston Vocation 
Bureau and the Boston School Commit- 
tee to discover and to meet the occu- 
pational needs of the youth of the New 
England metropolis. These chapters 
also give some comprehension of the 
early history of the vocational guidance 
movement in the United States, while 
later chapters discuss the work in Ger- 
many and Great Britain. 


How the work is to be inaugurated is 
discussed in a chapter entitled Organi- 
zation. This is supplemented by Sug- 
gested Material which comprises one- 
third of the book. The author presents 
many facts and opinions regarding the 
methods of counseling, chiefly through 


a special bureau co-operating with the - 


public school. 

He gives consideration to the nature 
of the information to be collected, the 
qualifications of the “counselor,” the 
need of co-operation, the possibilities of 
psychological tests, and the dangers at- 
tending the movement unless it is scien- 
tifically directed. 

It is to be regretted that the author 
gives so little encouragement to the high 
school in the small community to serve 
its people without waiting for the estab- 
lishment of -a bureau. He says, “The 
schools have done little, specifically, to 
point the way. In a sense the schools 
deserve much praise for the little they 
have been doing toward a vocational 
start in life; for with no resources, 
time, or preparation their efforts in this 
difficult field could only have been ab- 
surdly inadequate and possibly harm- 
ful.” 

Notwithstanding this opinion Mr. 
Bloomfield’s timely book gives an insight 


into the problems involved which will 
nrove a great stimulus to the well-defined 
vocational guidance movement in the 
schools. 

Frank M. Leavitt. 
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ITY government, political and social 
science, education, religion, the 
rough labor of social reform, and the 
more lenient task of authorship—all 
these lost an efficient servant in the 
death last month of Elgin R. L. Gould, 
best known to readers of THE SuRvVEY 
as president of the City and Suburban 
Homes Company, of New York city. 
Mr. Gould died on a train en route from 
Winnipeg to New York while returning 
from the Panama-Pacific Exposition. 
He was fifty-five years old 
Among the first, with President Wil- 
son, to take post graduate courses at 
Johns Hopkins; Mr. Gould early turned 
his attention to education, lecturing at 
Johns Hopkins and holding the post of 
professor of statistics in the University 
of Chicago. Wide travel in Europe and 
this country had intensified his. interest 
in civic and social questions and in 1896 
he went to New York city and organ- 
ized with others the City and Suburban 
Homes Company. The purpose of this 
from the first was “to offer to capital a 
safe investment, and at the same time 
supply to wage-earners improved, whole- 
some homes at exceedingly moderate 
rentals.” Mr. Gould has been president 
of the company since its inception. 
The form of effort represented by this 
pioneer company, sometimes designated 
by the title “Philanthropy and five per 
cent,’ aims to put philanthropy on a 
business basis. While the building of 
model tenements has occasionally been 
looked at askance by those housing re- 
formers who believe that all effort 
should be addressed to the passage and 
enforcement of adequate restrictive leg- 
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islation, it has been recognized that such 
projects must be kept on a paying basis 
to escape the danger of pauperizing 
those whom it is hoped to help. That 
this can be achieved is one of Mr. 
Gould’s substantial contributions to so- 
cial progress. 


Courtesy of The Churchman 


ELGIN R, L. GOULD 


The City and Suburban Homes Com- 
pany has erected model apartment 
houses on the upper west and east sides 
of New York city containing 2,369 
apartments, “The Junior League House,” 
a hotel for women accommodating 350 
guests, and model tenements for colored 
people containing 301 apartments. Its 
capital stock is $6,000,000. 

{n 1902 Mr. Gould was appointed city 
chamberlain by Mayor Seth Low and 
held this position until 1904. In 1907 
and 1908 Governor Hughes made him 
vice chairman of the Commission to Re- 
vise the Charter of the City of New 
York. Mr. Gould was one of the orig- 
inal committee of organization of the 
Citizens’ Union and an active member 
of the City Club. He was an ex-vice- 
president of the American Economic 
Association, member of the Metropoli- 
tan Museum of Art, and member of the 
International Statistical Institute, the 
British Economic Association, the So- 
ciete de Statistique de Paris and the 
Societe d’Economine Politique. He was 
vestryman and treasurer of St. Bar- 
tholomew’s Church. 

Mr. Gould’s books include Housing of 
the Working People, Popular Control of 
the Liquor Traffic, The Gothenburg Sys- 
tem of Liquor Traffic, and the Social 
Condition of Labor. 


now 


ARGARET F. BYINGTON, 
supervisor of case work of the 
Brooklyn Bureau of Charities, has re- 
signed from that position and will in 
October assume the position of Asso- 
ciate Secretary in the American Asso- 
ciation of Societies for Organizing 
Charity. 

After serving successfully in the Bos- 
ton Associated Charities and the New 
York Charity Organization Society, 
Miss Byington became one of the staff 
of the Pittsburgh Survey, the result of 
her researches being published in the 
volume on Homestead. She was also 
associated with Mr. McLean in the old 
Field Department of Ture SuRVEY. 

Her pamphlet on What Social Work- 
ers Should Know About Their Own 
Communities ranks among the “best 
sellers” in the whole social field and one 
whose usefulness as a primer in point- 
ing out the essentials for obtaining an 
understanding of social needs has been 
widely recognized. 


Ff ATHER JOEINT FAR RY AINE) ator 

many years professor of moral the- 
ology and social science in St. Paul 
Seminary, St. Paul, Minn., is to take 
charge of the work in political science 
at the Catholic University, Washington, 
this year. Father Ryan has devoted him- 
self most earnestly to the cause of higher 
moral standards in industrial and social 
relations. He was born in 1869 in Min- 
nesota. His college course was pursued 
at St. Thomas College, St. Paul, and his 
theological studies at St. Paul Seminary, 
where he was ordained priest in 1898. 
He was a graduate student at the 
Catholic University of America from 
1898 to 1902, from which institution he 
received the doctor’s degree. His doc- 
torate dissertation was A Living Wage. 

His work in the interest of minimum 
wage legislation and the restriction of 
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child labor, has been of far-reaching 
consequence. He has been active and 
prominent in the American Association 
tor Labor Legislation, in the National 
Conference of Charities and Correction, 
and in the National Conference of 
Catholic Charities. Father Ryan has 
worked unceasingly and effectively with 
voice and pen for the maintenance of 
higher standards of social justice than 
those with which society has been too 
long satisfied. He will bring to the 
Catholic University ripe experience, 
great personal force and an enviable 
record of real service to social ideals. 

Father Ryan published A _ Living 
Wage in 1906; and Alleged Socialism of 
the Church Fathers in 1913. He and 
Maurice Hillquit are the authors of a 
debate on socialism published in 1914. 
In addition to these, Dr. Ryan has pub- 
lished many pamphlets bearing on the 
ethics of industry. 


EORGE W. COLEMAN, director of 
the Ford Hall Foundation, Boston, 
Mass., and president of the Sagamore 
Sociological Conference (see THE SuR- 
vey, August 15, 1914) has retired from 
business to devote all his time to social 
welfare. He has been the advertising 
manager of the W. H. McElwain Com- 
pany, manufacturers of shoes, Boston, 
since 1910, and for 30 years has been 
in the publicity business. He is also 
president of the Boston City Council. 
~Mr. Coleman says that for fifteen 
years he has been planning to give the 
largest part of his energies to public 
service, and that now the time has come 
when he can do it. He will first of all 
devote himself to the work of the Saga- 
more Sociological Conference and of 
Ford Hall, the famous Sunday evening 
open forum which he originated and has 
directed since 1907. He will still main- 
tain an office with the McElwain Com- 
pany. 


NAMOSA (IA.) Reformatory loses 
in the resignation of Rey. Felix H. 
Pickworth the services of a devoted and 
active chaplain. During his tenure of 
over fourteen years some 3,000 prisoners 
were received, for whom he held reli- 
gious services, made daily hospital calls 
and evening cell visits. Because of his 
practical knowledge of printing and 
binding he was able to increase the efh- 
ciency of the men in that department to 
a point where they could turn out the 
difficult “table work” of biennial state 
reports and bulletins, while his influence 
as librarian was a vital factor in the 
prison life. 

He saw the annual average of ad- 
missions increase from 442 in 1901 to 
675; but he also saw the prison school 
developed; the lockstep abolished, the 
honor system introduced and opportuni- 
ties for recreation and conversation ex- 
tended. His part in all of these ad- 
vances was great. 


HE call of Parley P. Womer to 

the presidency of Washburn College, 
Topeka, Kansas, is another indication 
of the recognition being given to social 
intelligence within ministerial and edu- 
cational circles. His pastorate at Ply- 
mouth Congregational Church, St. Paul, 


has been distinguished by the balance 
maintained in pulpit and parish work be- 
tween the individual and social em- 
phases of the gospel. 

The way has been prepared for the 
calling of such a man to the presidency 
of this denominational college by the 
distinguished services of Prof. Daniel 
M. Fisk in interpreting Christian social 
teachings and ethics to a generation of 
students. But it is a notable sign of the 
times that the author of such a forward- 
facing book as The Church and the 
Labor Conflict should have been chosen 
for this college presidency, by men who 
thus attested either their own advancing 
social vision or their broad toleration 
of differing views and of the freedom 
of teaching. 


ENRY F. BURT has resigned as su- 
perintendent of the Lake Superior 
Mission and general secretary of the 
Superior Public Welfare Association to 
become Head resident of Unity Settle- 
ment House, Minneapolis. He succeeds 
Caroline M. Crosby. Many years of ex- 
perience have contributed to Mr. Burt’s 
knowledge of social work. While in 
Chicago Theological Seminary he be- 
came associated with Prof. Graham 
Taylor at Chicago Commons, where he 
lived and served as director of boys’ 
work, including boys’ «clubs, summer 
camp, and gymnasium, and as pastor of 
the Children’s church, which he organ- 
ized. He was also probation officer in 
the juvenile court. 

Previous to becoming secretary of the 
Lake Superior Mission, Mr. Burt was 
resident director of Pillsbury Settlement 
House in Minneapolis. While in this 
position he is credited with having un- 
dertaken the initial work which led the 
city to adopt a policy of unqualified sup- 
pression of the social evil in Minneapo- 
lis. Mr. Burt was affiliated also with 
the “Men and Religion Forward Move- 
ment” being a member of the team of 
experts which conducted the campaign 
in Lincoln, Neb. 


JOTTINGS 


The Cook County Hospital has recently 
provided a nursery for the care of the chil- 
dren accompanying visitors who come to 
call.on sick friends. With the aid of club 
women, the nursery has been equipped with 
toys, games and a phonograph. During 
the visiting hours, from 2 to 4 and from 
7 to 8 p.M., the nursery cares for more than 
a hundred children in a single day, much 
to the relief of their mothers not only, 
but of the hospital attendants as well. 


In response to the chiding of a local edi- 
torial for urging a bathing-beach for girls, 
Fargo’s police matron, Irma Erwin Popler, 
had this to say to her critics: “Why should 
girls be called tough when they want to go 
to the parks to spend the day, or are seen 
on the street one or two times too often, 
and want to go swimming? I’m just tired 
of this boy, boy, boy talk all the time. 
Girls’ hide is not any more precious than 
boys’ hide, and girls are entitled to just as 
much liberty under proper conditions as 
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the boys.” The City Commission had 
under consideration her suggestion the 
erection of a bath house for girls on the 
banks of the Red River and the provision 
of supervision of the girls’ bathing. 


Further information of interest has come 
concerning the two women physicians who 


sailed at the end of July for Serbia (See — 


TuHeE Survey, July 24). In addition to her 
work as a medical inspector of the Health 
Department of Washington, D. C., to which 
she was appointed in 1912, Dr. Louise 
Tayler-Jones had for eighteen months be- 
fore she left, been in charge of infant wel- 
fare work at Center 2 of the Washington 
Diet Kitchen Association. Dr. Katherine 
H. Travis is a graduate of McGill Univer- 
sity, Montreal, and of Johns Hopkins Medi- 
cal School. 


The Deaconess Training School of the 
Pacific, organized for the purpose of train- 
ing women to be church workers, has ex- 
tended its work at Berkeley, Cal., by offer- 
ing a vocational course in social service. 
Through the courtesy and interest of the 
authorities at the University of California, 
some studies may be taken in the depart- 
ment of economics at the university. The 
course, which began on August 15, will 
cover a period of two years. It is open 
to women who want to undertake social 
work from a religious point of view. The 
expense for the school year is $300, includ- 
ing room and board at the deaconess home, 
St. Margaret’s House. 


Americanization Day, merged by many 
cities with Fourth of July exercises, will 
be celebrated in New York on October 12 
(Columbus Day) and October 13. A Citi- 
zenship Day committee under the chair- 
manship of Frederick C. Howe, commis- 
sioner of immigration is planning a cere- 
mony which, it is hoped, may become an 
annual event. On this occasion newly 
naturalized and first voters will be invited 
to gather at the Stadium of the College of 
the City of New York. A pageant, de-¥ 
vised by Percy MacKaye will be designed 
to symbolize the meaning of the living tra- 
dition of American liberty and the signifi- 
cance of Americanization. Brief addresses 
will be made by representatives of city, 
state, and nation. It is believed that 7,500 
new citizens will participate in the celebra- 
tion. 


The annual report of the National Fed- 
eration of Remedial Loan Associations 
shows continuous progress in the fight 
against the loan shark. The federation, 
with which the Russell Sage Foundation co- 
operates, now numbers 40 societies, operat- 
ing in 35 cities in 20 states and the prov- 
ince of Ontario, employing nearly $17,000,- 
000 in making small loans at reasonable 
rates largely on security of personal prop- 
erty pledged or mortgaged. 

The societies are in no sense “charitable” 
institutions. They operate as business or- 
ganizations, paying a reasonable return to 
their stockholders, but they have a distinct 
social purpose which is expressed in a 
definite ‘limitation of dividends. No society 
is admitted to the Federation unless it has 
limited its possible dividends in accordance 
with the investment standard existing in its- 
community. 

Legislation designed to protect borrowers 
from extortion has been secured this year 
in Oregon, Nebraska, Iowa, Texas, Michi- 
gan, Ohio, Pennsylvania and New York. 
There is a marked tendency in all new leg- 
islation of this character in the direction of 
the allowance of reasonable rates of inter- 
est under proper supervision by state au- 
thorities, a principle for which the Federa- 
tion is continually working. 


Che New York 
School of Philanthropy 


EDWARD T. DEVINE, Director 


Announces the following courses of special 
interest to Social Workers in and 


near New York City 


Course 5. Types ef Social Work. Various 
Lecturers. Monday and Wednesday at 
4:10, beginning September 29. Fee $10.00; 
single lectures, fifty cents. 

Course 6. Hygiene and Preventable Disease. 
James Alexander Miller. Wednesday at 
9:10, beginning September 29. Fee $10.00 
for the year. 

Sp. 1. Intreduction to Secial Work. Porter 
R. Lee. Friday afternoon at 4:00, begin- 
ning Oct. 4. Fee $5.00. 

Sp. 3. Report-making. Kate Holladay 
Claghorn. Monday afternoon at 5:00, 
beginning October 4. Fee $5.00. 

Sp. 5. Work with Children. Henry W. 
Thurston. Thursday afternoon at 4:00 or at 
7:45, beginning October 7. Fee $5.00. 

Sp. 7. Work with Delinquents. Orlando F. 
Lewis. Friday afternoon at 4:00, begin- 
ning October 22. Fee $10.00. 

Sp.8. The Church and Secial Werk. Gaylord 
S. White. Tuesday afternoon at 4:10, be- 
ginning November 23. Fee $5.00. 

Sp. 9. Play and Recreation. Walter W. 
Pettit. Saturday morning at 10:10, begin- 
ning October 2. Fee $5.00. 

Consultation Service. Individual arrange- 
ments. Fee $2.00 per hour. 


Register at the School not later than two days 
before the opening of the course. 


105 East 22d Street 


FACTORY INSPECTION 


Dr. George M. Price, author of “The 
Modern Factory” will form a limited 
class at the 

Rand School of Social Science, 140 E. 19th St. 


to train social and other workers for the 
position of Factory Inspector. 

The course will begin October Ist and 
will continue for about six months, twice 
a week in the evening, 


Inquire 
Mrs. B. Mailly, Rand School of Secial Science 
140 East 19th Street 


raduate Course in Medical Social Service 
_chanon Hospital, N. Y., offers to graduates of recognized 
aining Schools academic and field work in: 


jeneral Medical Social Service, Tuberculosis 
Work, Infant Hygiene, Mental Hygiene. 


om and board free in exchange for work in the Department. 
Apply in writing to 
s. Herbert Limburg, 2 West 86th Street - - New York City 


VACATION OVER? 


Are you headed for town again within 
the fortnight? Condolences! 

Before you give yourself up too com- 
pletely to dejection at the prospect, let 
us know when you are going. Do not 
leave it until the last suitcase is packed. 

To prevent delay or break in the re- 
ceipt of issues we must know the week 
before you wish the change to be 
made. 


Classified Advertisements 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


YOUNG woman, University graduate, 
post graduate work in domestic science, 
experience along different lines of social 
work, desires position in September. Best 
References. Address 2191 Survey. 


SITUATION wanted, young woman, 
college graduate, experienced teacher and 
social service worker, where services would 
be valuable. Address 2192 Survey. 


WOMAN, experienced investigator and 
executive, must locate in New York City. 
Work with school children or Hospital S. S. 
preferred. Special knowledge of Ortho- 
paedic and Nerve work. Experience in 
making surveys. Address 2193, Survey. 


SUPERINTENDENT: Has long and 
successful experience in charity, medical, 
industrial and penal social service work; 
raising funds for support of charity work; 
public speaking; superintending large insti- 
tutions; purchasing hospital supplies and 
placing contracts; managing large corps of 
workers, both professional and otherwise; 
especially trained for institutional work. 
Can furnish high class reference. Address 
2194, Survey. 


HELP WANTED 


MANAGING Housekeeper. By refined 
Protestant lady. Efficient manager, experi- 
enced with children. Highest credentials. 
Address 2190 Survey. 


BULLETINS: “*Five-Cent Meals,” 10c; ‘‘ Food 
* Values,’ 10c; “* Free-Hand Cook- 
ing,”’ 10c; ‘The Up-To-Date Home, Labor Saving Ap: 
pliances,”” 15c: “‘ The Profession of Home-Making, 
ome Study, Domestic Science Courses, 100 pp. free. 
American School of Home Economics, 519 West 69th St., Chicago 


THE SUPPORTING MAGAZINE 


which stands as a foundation 
beneath the six great pillars of 
public health is 


The American Journal 


of Public Health 


Social Workers 

Vital Statisticians 

Health Officials 

Industrial Hygiene Workers 
Laboratory Scientists 


and Sanitary Engineers 


find this Journal the great unify- 
ing element and central ex- 
change which makes their ef- 
forts count most for public 
health. 

Do not allow this month to 
pass without sending in your 
subscription to 


The American Journal of 
Public Health 


755 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


It costs only $3.00 a year in the United States 


Mr. Social Worker, 
Dear Sir: 


Are you a press agent 
f or social progress? 


You don’t catch the drift 
‘of this abrupt remark, do 
you? Yet it is simple. 


Are you not striving for 
public appreciation and 
support of your work ? An- 
nual and special reports, 
correspondence and news- 
paper interviews and per- 
sonal visits are but press 
agent work, or the adver- 
tising of social service ac- 
tivities. 

How can you play your 
part effectively in influen- 
cing the public without a 
knowledge of what social 
workers are doing not alone 
in your own town but 
throughout the land ? 


Social progress must ad- 
vance along the whole line. 
An advance gained at one 
end of the trenches is not 
secure until the whole line 
comes abreast. 


To get perspective, to aid 
in the general advance, you 
need The Survey, not every 
once in a while, but every 
week in the year. 


Fifty-two issues full of 
the spirit and enthusiasm of 
service in all causes will fit 
you better for your job. 


Very sincerely, 
THE-SURVEX. 


The October Number is Out 


THE YALE REVIEW 


THE NEW AMERICAN QUARTERLY 


Five leading articles are: 


COMPULSORY SERVICE IN THE UNITED STATES 
ITALY AND THE WAR 


THE WAR AND INTERNATIONAL SOCIALISM 
THE ECONOMIC AFTERMATH 
HATRED—AND A POSSIBLE SEQUEL 


The authors are, respectively: GEORGE NESTLER TRICOCHE, who has served 
as artillery officer in the French army and is now correspondent in this country for several 
Continental military magazines; HENRY DWIGHT SEDGWICK, best known for his 
studies in Italian history; MORRIS HILLQUIT, American delegate to many Inter- 
national Socialist congresses; ALEXANDER D. NOYES, financial editor of the New 
York Evening Post; L. P. JACKS, English editor, of The Hibbert Journal. 

Six other authoritative articles, poetry, and reviews of significant books of the quarter 
complete the October number, which will be sent to you free of charge, upon receipt of 
your order (prepaid at $2.50) for the year commencing with the following number. The 


coupon below, filled in by you and accompanying your remittance, will be understood as 
your order under this special offer. 


The Tragedy of Mexico 


IS OUR ADMINISTRATION 
AMERICAN OR AN/EMIC ? 


By GEORGE. HARVEY 


IN THE 


NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW 


FOR SEPTEMBER 


Copies for sale at all news stands 


The Suvey may be kept for permanent, ready reference in a special loose 
leaf binder, made with board sides. It is covered with stout buckram, 


THE SURVEY stamped in gold letters both on the back and on the 


side. It does not mutilate issues, which 


BIND 
YOUR 
ISSUES 


Put in each issue as received. 
may easily be removed and reinserted. 
At the end of each six months an index will be sent to you and the vol- 
ume will then be ready for a permanent place in your library. 

Price Postpaid $1. 
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Let the 
Manufacturers 


Help You 


in your work for municipal 


improvements. 


Does Your Town Need 


Better Pavements ? 

Cleaner Streets? 

More or Purer Water? 
Modern Fire Protection? 
Playground Apparatus ? 
Better Street and Park Fur- 


nishings such as: 
Ornamental Lights ? 
Artistic Signs ? 
Waste Receptacles? 
Shade Trees ? 


Iron or Wire Fencing ? 


: 
i 


In working for these or other 
things which the modern cily or 
village needs, itis often helpful 
to have the catalogues or circu- _ 
lars of leading manufacturers of © 
such equipment. With these 
you can submit your ideas in 
definite shape to the 
municipal officials and civic or- 
ganizations of your city. You 
can get in touch with represent- 
ative manufacturers through the 


more 


Municipal Buyers’ Guide 


recently published by The 


American City magazine. 


A copy of this 132 page Guide 
and a specimen copy of THE | 
AMERICAN CITY are yours — 
for the asking. Address 


